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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
———s———_ 

With the “Spectator” of Saturday, October 14th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
ef which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week pre- 
ceding the date of publication. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_=———— 
HE cue in politics, we fancy, is “quiet” till next January. 
Everybody is worn out. Mr. Chamberlain has gone to 
America, and the winter sitting is to be devoted to non-conten- 
tious business. The only break in the quiet is the effort to raise 
acry against the House of Lords, and that lacks spontaneity 
toomuch. The English are masters, when all is said, and they 
think the Lords quite right in destroying any Home-rule 
Bill with the Ninth Clause in it. Allowance must, however, 
be made for accident, and for the furious internal contests 
which are breaking out in the Irish Nationalist ranks. They 
are already calling one another liars, and if they should use 
the shillelagh on one another’s heads, the tranquillity of the 
Gladstonians will be disturbed. Mr. Gladstone might even 
be induced to speak in Ireland—say, at Mitchelstown—and 
then God knows what would follow,—certainly not the 
Millennium. At present, however, all is peaceful; and for 
politicians, healthily dull. 

The profound belief in the efficacy of falsehood which 
characterises prominent men in South America renders all 
accounts from Brazil and Argentina more or less mislead- 
ing. There seems, however, to be a consensus that in Rio the 
factions are still fighting, and that part of the Army still 
adheres to President Peixoto. The great sufferers as yet are 
the peaceful people of Rio, who are destroyed spasmodically 
by the fire of the Fleet. The belief that Admiral de Mello is 
Monarchist is confirmed, but he is said to look for his Monarchy 
outside the House of Braganza, which is not wise. From Argen- 
tina the news is of incessant insurrection, all the Northern 
States being in revolt, and the insurgents having captured the 
rich city of Rosario. There is, however, a late rumour that 
the leaders of parties are thinking of compromise, and that 
a coalition Government will be formed, probably under a new 
President. There is little hope, we fear, of order without a 
dictatorship, and the execution of most of the politicians. 


Prince Bismarck has been very ill at Kissingen, and the 
German Emperor, who was shooting with the Emperor of 
Austria at Giins, telegraphed to him on September 9th, 
“thanking God ” for news of his convalescence, and offering 
him, for climatic reasons, one of the Imperial castles to 
reside in during winter. Prince Bismarck, in reply, thanked 
his Majesty, but declared that his disease being nervous, his 
recovery depended on his remaining “in the domestic circle, 








and the surroundings to which I have been so long accus- 
tomed.” The correspondence getting public, evoked a fever of 
enthusiasm in Germany, and reports were everywhere cir- 
culated that the Emperor and the Prince were reconciled, 
and that the ex-Chancellor, who is nearly eighty, would 
resume office. There was no foundation for these ideas, the 
Emperor having only wished to be courteous to his great ex- 
Minister ; and they have now been formally contradicted. It 
is now, however, clear that a large section of the German 
politicians would gladly revert to the old régime and to 
Prince Bismarck’s main ideas, which are supposed to be peace 
with Russia, war with Socialism, and protection for agricul- 
ture. The fury of the agriculturists at the present policy is 
beyond belief. 


The American Senate appears determined to be “ inde- 
pendent,” and to debate the Sherman Bill until the Session 
ends. There is a sufficient majority for repealing the law, but 
the Senators are accustomed to talk against time, and there 
is no Closure by which the silver-men can be silenced. The 
agitation among the electors increases, but the Senators really 
sit in virtue of their wealth, and those interested in silver 
are determined not to yield. The President can, of course, 
deprive his opponents of all local patronage, and it is said 
that if driven to it, he will employ an unexpected weapon. 
There is a clause in the Sherman Act under which, if gold 
runs so short that the two metals lose their “parity,” the 
President may suspend the purchase of silver. If Mr. Cleve- 
land under that clause forbids the further depletion of the 
Treasury, the silver-men have no object in continued re- 
sistance, for silver will fall at once to its natural level. In 
a letter, however, published on Thursday, the President in- 
sists that the Senate shall pass the Repealing Act before any 
question about silver can be considered with favour. 

The air has this week been full of dynamite. On Sep- 
tember 24th, as Marshal Martinez Campos was commencing 
a review at Barcelona, a man named Pallas, a notorious 
Anarchist, threw an iron bomb stuffed with one of the forms 
of dynamite among the group of Staff officers. A sergeant of 
the Civil Guard, who was in attendance, was blown to pieces, 
General Clemente was so injured that his death is expected, and 
the Marshal himself, his horse dying under him, was flung 
down and sustained a Severe contusion. The stampede among 
the spectators was terrible, and thirteen in all are reported 
seriously wounded. The Marshal mounted a fresh horse, and 
insisted on going on with the review. Pallas admits his 
crime; and on searching his house and that of other 
Anarchists, more bombs were found and quantities of 
incendiary literature. A similar attempt had apparently 
been planned in Vienna, though the object there, it is 
said, was to destroy a crowd; but, happily, the police were in 
time. Accident placed them on the track of the conspirators, 
and on September 24th fourteen of them were arrested, eleven 
being Bohemians. Their rooms were full of explosives and 
Anarchist leaflets; while the coat of the leader, a man named 
Haspel, was lined with wire hooks, intended, no doubt, to 
carry bombs. No evidence of a definite plan is forthcoming, 
nor do the Anarchists appear to hate special individuals. 
Their single object is social confusion. Almost on the same 
day a Mr. Resse and his wife, residing at Pittsburg, U.S., 
were blown to pieces, the excuse put forward being that the 
wife knew too much of Anarchist plans. The faction will, we 
fear, at last rouse the whole world to terrible measures of 
reprisal. 


The latest news from Mashonaland is that the Matabele are 
advancing, but that up to September 28th, the Cape authorities 
had heard of no collision. Mr. Rhodes is on the spot; and 
the Boers, in spite of official proclamations from Pretoria, are 
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ready, if he will pay them in land, to support him in arms. If 
the Matabele do not win in the first rush, “ manifest destiny ” 
will demand that they retreat beyond the Zambesi, and leave 
Mashonaland to Mr. Rhodes. 


Mr. Gladstone’s speech in Midlothian, which was delivered 
on Wednesday in the Albert Hall, Edinburgh, will, we fear, 
disappoint his followers. There was some thunder, but no 
lightning. He promised that Sir Charles Cameron’s Bill, 
disestablishing the Church of Scotland, should have a good 
place next Session; but the subject of his discourse was the 
conduct of the Lords in rejecting his Home-rule Bill. Parlia- 
ment, he said, was overweighted; there was a famine of 
legislation, the reason of this was the Irish agitation, and 
the reason for that agitation was the action of the Lords. 
Five hundred gentlemen responsible to nobody were opposing 
the representatives of six million electors,—a curious blunder 
in statistics, as nearly half the electors are on the other 
side. He had, however, watched the Lords for sixty years; 
they always opposed popular measures, which neverthe- 
less always passed. He gave instances of this, quoted else- 
where, and stated that while he was opposed to “ violence ”— 
meaning, we presume, mob-attacks on Parliament, or perhaps 
the use of explosives—he believed that it might be necessary 
to consider the “ independent and irresponsible existence” 
of the House of Lords. He had, however, “no cut-and-dry 
scheme” for dealing with them, and rather hoped that they 
would reconsider themselves. That is a little feeble, though, 
no doubt, Mr. Gladstone’s hands are a good deal tied by the 
fact thatif all Peers quitted his Cabinet, it would go to pieces. 
Lord Spencer and the rest may like being called “ irrespon- 
sible gentlemen,” but they would hardly like open threats 
addressed to their Order. By-the-way, one fails to perceive 
why, if the “irresponsible” Peers who threw out Home-rule 
are so contemptible, the “irresponsible” Peers who voted for 
it are any better; yet on them Mr. Gladstone lavished com- 
pliments. 


Mr. Gladstone said he believed the Home-rule Bill would 
reappear next Session; and as the Irish will take care that it 
does, his hope is probably justified. They are not going to 
run the risk of his retirement, and the consequent disap- 
pearance of the Home-rule cry from English politics. As, 
however, the Bill would take up the whole Session once more, 
the Gladstonians are considering ways for sending it up to the 
Lords without debate. Many declare it will be introduced in 
the Lords; but we fancy the finance clauses interfere with 
that plan, and the idea of tacking it to the Appropriation 
Bill would only give excuse for a large secession. The Daily 
Chronicle says it ought to be sent up to the Lords by resolution ; 
but the Lords are not bound to pay attention to resolutions 
of the House of Commons. The only way to hurry the Bill 
would be to suspend the Standing Orders and pass it in 
one night; but that, besides inflaming all discontents in the 
House of Commons, would justify the Lords in throwing out 
any Bill. The only practicable method is to use the Closure 
more freely, and so greatly develop the suspicion already felt 
in the constituencies. No one talks of a great creation of 
Peers, knowing that the moment they were created they would 
recover their independence, and being independent, would 
vote against the Bill. 


The Government is still hunting with a candle for a Viceroy 
of India. Lord Cromer, the best man possible, has, it is said, 
been offered the appointment, but has refused it on private 
grounds, and the renewed rumour as to Lord Herschell is pro- 
bably as baseless as before. Lord Brassey is a favourite with 
some papers, apparently because he is going on a visit to 
Calcutta ; and others mention Lord Carrington, who is unequal 
to such a responsibility. The only other name at all prominent 
is that of Lord Elgin, doubtless because this Cabinet thinks 
the hereditary claim a bad one; and no one mentions Lord 
Stanmore, who would undoubtedly be competent, and who 
voted for the Home-rule Bill. The Government will probably 
end by selecting some “ dark horse,” and we can only hope that 
he will be under forty, that he will know his own mind, and 
that he will possess the sum—about £10,000—which a Viceroy 
has to pay on entry for his predecessor’s wines, equipages, 
Simla furniture, and other appurtenances of his state. An 
Indian Viceroyalty going a-begging is a novel spectacle. 





Two important speeches were delivered in Ireland on Tues- 





day. At the fortnightly meeting of the National League, Mr 
T. Harrington accused Mr. William O’Brien of endeavourin ‘ 
to palm off on the people of Cork “ the lying argument ” ‘iat 
the Parnellites had done all in their power to wreck the 
Liberal Party. Every man of common-sense in Ireland knew 
that the Home-rule Bill was dead, and that any attempt to revive 
the question must be bya new Bill. Mr. Harrington then referreq 
to the eviction of the De Freyne tenants in North Roscommon 
“Only a few years ago, if such things had taken place ‘i. 
Treland as had recently occurred in Roscommon, there would 
have been hundreds of soft-headed Englishmen over in the 
country, and photographs of the scene would have been taken 
for the purpose of being shown, by means of magic-lanterns 
and otherwise, all over England.” “ Where,” he went on, 
“was Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, who had identified himself with the 
‘Plan of Campaign’?” Mr. Shaw-Lefevre had given a per- 
sonal pledge to the tenants of the Louth estate that he would 
see them brought back to their homes. Had he kept his word 
to the tenants on that estate? Mr. Harrington certainly 
knows how to rub it in on the raw, and, with a quick-witted 
people like the Irish, his words will have a certain effect, 
Still, the fact remains that the Parnellites are politically 
extinct. 


At Cork on Tuesday, Mr. William O’Brien received a 
deputation of evicted tenants, and gave them what comfort 
he could when they expressed their “bitter disappointment 
that the Government had failed to carry out their solemn 
promises to introduce a Reinstatement Bill into Parliament 
this year.” No idea, said Mr. O’Brien, could be gathered from 
the newspapers of what they had been doing to get the Govern. 
ment to move. “To the Government themselves, it was a 
question upon which their very existence depended that a 
Reinstatement Bill should be passed as quickly as it was 
humanly possible for it to be done.” The Government were 
pledged to make the question their own, next Session. It 
was hard and cruel that the evicted tenants should be 
forced to wait, but the only alternative was turning out the 
Government. But “was there a man present who would ask 
them to undertake such a horrible responsibility as that of 
driving Mr. Gladstone to his grave and bringing Mr. Balfour 
and the landlords back to rule in Dublin Castle?” A curious 
tremor has got into Mr. O’Brien’s shrill voice. We suppose 
he is beginning to realise that a Revolution always devours 
its own children, and the knowledge that in reality nothing 
can or will be done for the evicted tenants makes him feel 
that this unpleasant process may not be far off. When it 
once becomes clear to the evicted tenants that they are to be 
thrown over, Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Dillon will be worse hated 
in Ireland than the hardest landlord. 








On Sunday evening, Mr. Burns, in addressing a crowded 
meeting at the Washington Music-Hall, Battersea, on “The 
Belfast Trades-Union Congress,” declared that all sections of 
the Congress had practically come to the conclusion that the 
day of strikes is over. Strikes were all very well when labour 
was organised but capital was not; but to-day the con- 
ditions were very different. The vote should be used, not 
strikes, to secure what labour still required. That is a deci- 
sion by no means as revolutionary as Mr. Burns believes it to 
be. The will of the majority prevails in legislation, and the 
employers are always the majority,—every miner and every 
weaver is an employer of bakers, builders, hatters, tailors, 
tobacconists, brewers’-men, carpenters, shoemakers, and so 
ad infinitum. The vote, then, will not give more than the 
market-price to labour. Mr. Burns further noted that the 
resolution of the Trades-Union Congress in favour of collec- 
tivism put an end to the quarrel between the Old Unionists 
and the Socialists. The unemployed question could not be 
solved by proposals to find more work. He was not in favour 
of municipal workshops. If there was no demand for watches, 
it was useless to set up municipal factories to make watches. 
His remedies were an eight-hours day, and no overtime and 
no contractors, and less child-labour. That is absurd, and 
either Mr. Burns knows it, and only suggests his remedies 
because he has nothing else to say, or else he is one of those 
men whose minds lie in streaks,—alternate layers of good 
sense and folly. 


The address delivered on Tuesday by Sir A. Rollit at the 
meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce at 








Plymouth, contrary to expectation, had in it a note of cheer- 
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fulness. He noted that there was “a fairly general, though 
not very certain or definite impression” that trade was im- 
proving, and that, to some extent, this could be supported by 
figures. The qualifying doubt was to be found in the pre- 
valence of strikes and lock-outs. The cotton-strike, the Hull 
strike, and the coal-strike had done, and were doing, great 
harm. Dealing with the regulation of transport, Sir A. 
Rollit saw great, if not insuperable, difficulties in the way of 
State ownership of railways; but there was less difficulty in 
regard to the State or the local authorities acquiring the canals, 
and so securing the continuance of cheap water competition. 
We entirely agree. We greatly dislike the idea of the 
State engaging in business, but canals are only water- 
roads, and might as easily be in public hands as the highways. 
The resolutions passed by the Congress were many of them 
important, especially those drawing the attention of the 
Government to the fact that 90 per cent. of the trade of 
Siam is in British hands, and declaring that a more enter- 
prising policy ought to be adopted in order to secure “the 
rapid extension of the railway systems and irrigation-canals 
of India and Burmah ” in the interests both of Great Britain 
and of the Indian Empire. No doubt, India could do with 
many thousand more miles of railway, but the thing is im- 
possible as long as fares and freights have to be collected in 
depreciated silver, and the interest on capital paid in gold. 


Except that the miners are returning to the pits which 
offer the old wages, there is no improvement in the coal-crisis, 
and no apparent prospect of improvement. On Friday, the 
President of the Coal Owners’ Federation issued a statement 
as to the masters’ position, to which there may be an answer, 
but which at first sight seems unanswerable. The reduction 
which the owners consider necessary is simply the withdrawal 
of a part of the great advance in wages made since 1888, 
owing to a rise in the price of coal. This withdrawal 
is necessary, owing to the fall in prices which took place 
this year. The President then gives the average wages 
earned in a soft-coal colliery last year, and the average wages 
which would be earned under the owners’ terms. In 1892, 
colliers, rippers, stonemen, and trammers earned £1 19s. 2d., 
and they would now earn £1 12s. 2d. Other labourers were 
earning £1 8s. 4d.,and would earn £1 3s. 4d. This is taken on 
a week of five-and-a-quarter days. It is to be noted further 
that these reduced prices would still be 15 per cent. higher 
than the wages of 1888. The coal-owners cannot yield, because 
todo so would be to work the pits at a loss. It is “‘a delusion 
and a dream that maintenance of high cost of production will 
increase or affect the price that the consumer is able to pay.” 
This is common-sense. The kitchen-fire must perhaps burn, 
no matter the price of coal; but this is a small matter. The 
ruling consumer is the manufacturer, and he cannot and will 
not pay prices that make him run his factory at a loss. 


The Institute of Journalists, at their annual Conference on 
Friday week, received M. Zola, the French realistic novelist, 
who delivered an address on “ Anonymity in Journalism.” He 
thought the English, or unsigned system, the best in politics, 
declaring that under the contrary system, in France, the Press 
has lost its authority, its discussion had become a brawl, and 
the great interests of the community were lost sight of amid 
abominable personal squabbles. There is an expenditure of 
courage and of ideas, but often no result. M. Zola was clear 
on this subject, though he made the mistake of fancying that 
in England political journals only reflected ideas, and that their 
writers obeyed exactly the orders of an editor, who was a sort 
of General. In criticism, M. Zola, however, was entirely for 
signatures. Frenchmen would not read unsigned criticism, 
maintaining that the personality of the writer was part 
of his critical force, and that criticism was, in a way, a 
creative function, to which personal recognition was essential. 
He thought it, too, unfair to the critic, who could only, under 
such conditions, assert his personality in long years. “I fancy 
a little celebrity would be a delicious reward for a life of 
effort.” To “take away a writer’s name, the very identity of 
his talent, is to diminish his power.” He thought the new 
journalists would perceive this, and that gradually signatures 
would supersede anonymity. We have commented on M. 
Zola’s ideas elsewhere, and need only remark here that in 
fiction, which is literature in his precise sense, the best 
English authors, Scott, George Eliot, Currer Bell, have 
developed their power most perfectly while shrouded in the 





anonymous. M. Zola, to speak brutally but plainly, thinks 
personal vanity the motive-power of genius, and attributes to 
the whole world a foible which in its intensity is peculiarly 
French. 





The Manchester Guardian, of Monday, publishes some very 
curious and significant extracts from private letters received 
from Bombay, dealing with the late riots. According to one 
of them, elaborate preparations have been made in case of 
a renewal of the disturbances. The fort has been provisioned 
for five years. The signal for alarm is six guns per minute 
fired from the big guns, and the soldiers and volunteers have 
been instructed how to act. “ We, in this suburb,” says the 
writer, “are to take refuge in the small-arms factory till 
further orders.” He adds that of course these are only 
precautions, but that “still there is a bad feeling abroad.” 
The other letter is even more alarmist in tone. After de- 
claring that there are rumours of riot and mutiny in the air, 
the writer proceeds :—“ The growing feeling seems to be that 
there will be rebellion before long, but the police say nothing 
serious could happen for several months yet, as the rebels 
have not got ammunition and other necessities in sufficient 
store to attempt anything more than a hand-to-hand fight 
with sticks.” 


The Session has been phenomenally barren as regards legis- 
lation, but at least one legal improvement of great importance 
and usefulness has been effected. On Friday week, an Act 
received the Royal Assent which virtually closes the last of 
the doors by which commons can be enclosed. Prevented 
by recent Acts from enclosing in any other fashion, Lords of 
Manors anxious to “ take in” commons have had recourse to 
the Statute of Merton, under which the Lord was enabled to 
enclose the waste of the Manor, provided he left sufficient 
pasture for the commoners. But given a large waste and few 
or willing commoners, this meant enclosures that could not be 
gainsaid without a troublesome and risky suit at law. The 
new Act forbids enclosure under the Statute of Merton unless 
with the consent of the Board of Agriculture, and that consent 
is not to be given unless the Board are of opinion that it will 
be for the benefit of the public. Forty years ago that would 
have meant, and no doubt rightly meant, consent in every case. 
Now it would be a bold Board that would call an enclosure 
a public benefit. The result of the Act will be pure good, for 
there is not an inch too much common-land in England. 
Those Londoners who love the wastes of Surrey, Sussex, Kent, 
and Hampshire, and depend upon them for the pleasures of 
the country, will now be able to sleep in peace. The fear of 
being some day condemned to nothing but the hard road is 
banished for ever. 


Mr. Fowler, speaking at Wolverhampton on Friday week, 
gave some interesting figures in regard to local self-government, 
local indebtedness, and local resources. In 1818, when the 
population was below twelve millions, and when the country 
was very much less rich than it is now, we spent some sever- 
and-three-quarter millions on poor-relief. Now, with a popu- 
lation just under thirty millions and vastly increased resources, 
we only spend eight-and-a-half millions sterling on the poor. 
In 1803, the Poor-rate pure and simple was 3s. 43d.; now it 
is ls. 13d. The present total local debt is £200,000,000. Of 
this, 31 millions represent harbours and docks, 38 millions 
water-supply, 15 millions lighting, 5 millions markets, 1 
million tramways. These are productive items. Again, 
19 millions stand for schools, 20 millions for sewerage, 7 
millions for hospitals, asylums, and cemeteries, 6 millions for 
libraries, parks, and baths, 5 millions for artisans’ dwellings, 
and 29 millions for public improvements. The local and 
National Debt together are less than the National Debt after 
Waterloo. The local assets have greatly increased. In 1518, 
the rateable value of the country was £40,000,000. It is 
now 152 millions. The figures, as a whole, are very striking, 
and bear out Mr. Fowler’s declaration that local government 
has been a success. It is a pity that he marred his speech 
by “clap-trap” about no statesman or constituency now 
sanctioning “such an outpouring of national treasure as was 
sanctioned sixty or seventy years ago.” If we got into a 
great war, which God forbid, we should spend money like 
water,—or say, as Abraham Lincoln spent it during the 
Rebellion. 





Bank Rate, 3; per cent. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S SPEECH. 

TPE taint of insincerity, so marked in all recent Glad- 

stonian speeches and manifestoes against the House 

of Lords, adheres also to their leader’s eagerly awaited 

deliverance at Edinburgh. ll through the mighty mass 

of words uttered on Wednesday in the Albert Hall runs a 

single idea which Mr. Gladstone is endeavouring to im- 

press upon his followers. It is that the Government has 

received a mandate to pass the Home-rule Bill; that in 

rejecting it the Peers are contravening the will of the 

People; and that, consequently, the Peers are certain to 

be defeated, if not even “punished.” Five hundred 

gentlemen, the Premier says, cannot defeat the will of six 

millions of electors, which sounds at first magnificently true, 

but is almost nonsense when it is remembered that nearly 

half those six millions are on the side of the five hundred 

gentlemen, who are, in fact, nothing but their advanced 

guard. Mr. Gladstone might as well count the German 

officers and count the French Army, and then say 

that, owing to the disparity of numbers, the German Army 

is sure to be defeated. But, he adds, the Peers always 

have been defeated,—about the Reform Bill of 1831, 

about the Corn-Laws in 1846, about the Representa- 

tion Bill in 1884. They were defeated, no doubt, in 

1831, because the nation was against them; and in 

1846, because all but some owners of land had rejected 

or deserted them; but they were not defeated in 1884 at 
all. On the contrary, they won the day. Their point was 
that the suffrage should not be enlarged without a redis- 
tribution of seats; the Liberals yielded, and in a con- 

ference of the leaders, the double arrangement which 
the Lords desired was satisfactorily carried through. 
That, however, is a detail. The grand point is that, 
in Mr. Gladstone’s opinion, the Lords are wrongfully 
resisting the will of the people. Then why does he not 
cause the will of the people to prevail? He says that he 
has no plan cut-and-dry for abolishing the House of Lords ; 
but what need is there for waiting until he has excogitated 
one? The Lords were not abolished in 1831 or 1846. There 
is the old constitutional plan which, under modern cir- 
cumstances, can never fail, which wants no thinking about, 
and which, in Mr. Gladstone’s own opinion, must succeed. 
He has only to dissolve; only to ask the people their wish 
upon his Bill; and the Lords will, if he wins, as he says 
he must, be at once defeated. They will not even 
fight, but will scuttle in hundreds out of the “ gilded 
Chamber,” leaving his forty or fifty friends to register the 
“ People’s mandate ” as rapidly as they please. They may 
pass the Bill in a night if they see fit, and in the silence 
which, except on the platform, Gladstonians appear to love. 
Ah! but, says Mr. Gladstone, to take that course would 
be to endorse the monstrous doctrine that the Peers have 
a right to enforce a Dissolution. Why is it a monstrous 
doctrine, any more than it is a monstrous doctrine that a 
Premier may dissolve, if he pleases, while stillin possession 
of a majority ? The Premier advises her Majesty to dis- 
solve because he deems it expedient, and one occasion for 
so doing no more supplies a compelling precedent than 
another. Lord Salisbury, when he next takes power, will 
not be compelled to dissolve because Mr. Gladstone did so 
in 1874; nor, if Mr. Gladstone dissolves now, will he be 
compelled to repeat the process when the Peers throw out 
another Bill of his. The plain truth of the matter is, that all 
these arguments are made up to justify a convenient course; 
that if Mr. Gladstone were sure of a great majority he 
would dissolve; and that he abstains from it because he 
knows or fears that the people are against him. So far 
from giving their mandate to him, they may give it to his 
opponent. It is this knowledge which, as we have said, 
taints his speech with a flavour of insincerity. It is all 
based on an assumption which is not true as regards either 
England or Britain, and which, as regards the United 
Kingdom, the speaker secretly so distrusts that he is 
afraid to act on it. Be it remembered that the right to 
advise Dissolution does not rest with the Cabinet, but with 
the head of her Majesty’s Government, who, in 1874, did 
not even inform some of his colleagues that he was about 
to take that serious and, as it turned out, fatal step. If 
Mr. Gladstone thought he could carry the Home-rule Bill 
by dissolving, he would dissolve to-morrow, and never think 
about the Peers, except as obstructive persons, whom the 
popular vote would crush. 





For the rest, we can see nothing in Mr. , 
speech calculated to comfort pork his sag 
enemies. He is going in the Autumn Session to pass the 
Parish Councils Bill, which in principle nobody rater 
and the Employers’ Liability Bill, which again is, exce v1 
in details, accepted on all sides of the House. It is tee 
policy to be adopted next Session about which the country 
is anxious, and about that the Premier practically acd 
nothing at all. He does not even say that he will ulin. 
duce the Home-rule Bill, only referring to it as “a measure 
which, if I can estimate the future, will next Session re. 
appear above the waves in which it has for a moment 
appeared to founder.” He hints, indeed, that the Scotch 
Church shall be disestablished, that the Labour question 
shall be considered, that the Temperance question shall 
be discussed, but he promises no measures upon these sub. 
jects, except, perhaps, the first, and does not give even the 
vaguest hint of the line the Government will take. The 
fact is, he is not interested in any of these things, but 
only in the Home-rule Bill and the way in which he can 
induce the “irresponsible Peers,” whom, nevertheless, he 
holds to be so responsible to the country, to accept his 
measure. By 1894, he will have devised some plan for 
reopening the matter, which will again be useless, for the 
Lords will not yield to mere menace; and with the English 
people opposed to him by the immense majority of seventy 
representatives, he can neither use the illegal violence 
which he repudiates,—one wonders if by violence he 
means dynamite, or only hooting,—nor any legal means 
except the appeal to the people, from which he and his 
party alike recoil in justified dismay. There is no cue 
given to orators in the Recess except to scold the House 
of Lords, which will be for them a pleasant but an un- 
fruitful operation. The House is, in many ways, an un- 
satisfactory House, but it is not a Jericho, to have its 
walls blown down—according, at least, to the popular 
reading of that much quoted passage—by the sound of the 
trumpet. 


There is one point in Mr. Gladstone’s speech which has 
hitherto escaped attention, but which he dwelt on with 
some fondness, and which may hereafter prove of some 
importance. He is greatly concerned because the Peers 
cannot be punished, like the Commons, for misrepresenting 
the country. The Commons can be dismissed both by the 
Crown and by constituencies, but the Lords cannot be dis- 
missed. ‘We say, if a majority is to be punished for 
misinterpreting the judgment of the country, why is not the 
majority of the House of Lords to be punished when it mis- 
interprets the judgment of the country? Let us have fair 
play and no favour. Ifthe Commons’ majority, who received 
a commission from the people, have, notwithstanding, so 
grossly mistaken their duty as to have misinterpreted the 
people, we will allow that they are justly dismissed. But 
then, upon the same principle, the House of Lords, who, 
in the first place, contravene the apparent judgment of the 
people—because that is the vote of the House of Com- 
mons—who, in the second place, arrest the whole course of 
business of the country, and who, in the third place, 
undertake to determine that which is not their business at 
all, in the face of the deliberate judgment of the country, 
when they misinterpret the intention of the country—on 
what principle are they to pass off with impunity—that 
impunity which only encourages them to repeat upon 
the first convenient occasion a similar proceeding, or, 
as some would almost say, a similar prank, to that 
which they have just committed ?’’ That is a remarkable 
utterance. Mr. Gladstone evidently regrets that he has 
not some power of punishing the Lords, and would like, 
if possible, if he reforms the House, to obtain that power. 
But as he is not prepared with a Bill sending the Peers 
before a Court-martial, or ordering them to be placed in 
the pillory whenever they offend, how is he to obtain the 
power of “punishing”? Clearly what he desires is the 
means of dissolving the House; but that cannot be 
obtained without making the House elective, and it is 
therefore on some scheme of election that his mind is 
brooding, as a scheme to be suggested if the House in the 
end forces a Dissolution. That is a valuable little opening 
into the governing mind,—only one would like to know of 
what use any such plan could be. The wit of man cannot 
devise a scheme for an Upper House which would make 
it less Conservative than the Lower; and if it is neces- 
sarily more Conservative, what is the use of dissolving 





it? The result would only be damaging to the Radical 
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ent, which at present can assert that the Peers 
pg hundred pal ncn and do not matter; but in 
the case supposed, would have to condemn the whole body 
of the House’s constituents,—say, all County Councils. 
The plan might end in the creation cf a Senate as obstinate 
as that of the United States. The Lords in that country 
are defying an infinitely greater majority of the Repre- 
sentatives upon @ question which, if not more important, 
‘; much more pressing, and for all that appears, nothing 
is going to happen to them. It is a Senate Mr. Gladstone 
is wishing for; but is it a Senate that Radicalism desires ? 
If it does, it does not understand polities ; and will find 
that any elected Senate whatever, even if liable to dissolu- 
tion, is indefinitely stronger than the House of Lords, and 
that they had much better put up with the five hundred 
old gentlemen, though they do, as Mr. Gladstone says, “sit 
in a gilded chamber,” and though they do, once in every 
fifty years, suggest that the Government is mistaken, and 
that it would be well if the people were more distinctly 
consulted before the old and successful Constitution was 


revolutionised. 





THE LAW OF RIOT. 


HE newspapers continue to debate the question 
T of riot, and to consider under what conditions 
soldiers should be allowed to fire upon mobs, and whether 
some change in the law might not be beneficial. 
This newspaper controversy has brought to light a num- 
ber of very curious beliefs as to when and how soldiers 
ought to fire. For example, a correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian mentions, in last Tuesday’s paper, that 
not only is it very generally believed that it is against the 
law for soldiers to use their rifles till after the Riot Act 
has been read, but that people imagine that the soldiers 
must then wait an hour, and that even then the two first 
volleys must be with blank-cartridge. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it may be worth while to state plainly what 
is the law in regard to rioting, and its suppression by 
means of the armed forces of the Crown. The first thing 
to remember is that to riot is, ipso facto, to commit a grave 
offence against the law. But it will be asked, In what does 
a riot consist? <A riot is an unlawful assembly which 
has actually begun to execute the purpose for which 
it assembled by a breach of the peace and to the terror of 
the public. Further, a lawful assembly may become a riot 
if the persons assembled form and proceed to execute an 
unlawful purpose to the terror of the people, although 
they had not that purpose when they assembled. Next 
it must be asked, What is an unlawful assembly? An 
unlawful assembly is an assembly of three or more 
persons, either with intent to commit a crime by open 
force, or with intent to carry out any purpose, law- 
ful or unlawful, in such a manner as to give firm 
and courageous persons in the neighbourhood of such 
assembly reasonable grounds to apprehend a breach of the 
peace in consequence of it. For practical purposes, the 
way, then, to test whether a body of men are rioting is to 
ask the question,—Are they executing an unlawful purpose 
to the terror of the people? If they are committing breaches 
of the peace, or arson, or intimidating their fellow- 
citizens, the answer must be “Yes.” In reality, however, 
there is seldom any difficulty in telling whether a riot is, 
or is not, taking place. Disorder and terror are the marks 
of riot. Ifa great mob assembles to see the Queen open 
Parliament, no one is in terror, no one is threatened, and 
there is no riot. If, however, a mob assembles and ter- 
rifies by acts of violence not merely a few old women, but 
the population as a whole, then there is riot. This is not 
a very scientific definition, but, substantially, it is a cor- 
rect one. But what are the duties of the Magistrates and 
of ordinary citizens when a riot is taking place? Their 
duty is exactly what it is when other unlawful acts are 
being committed,—to stop them. And in order to make 
the carrying out of this duty the easier, the law declares 
that the intentional infliction of bodily harm, and even of 
death, is not a crime when it is done by Justices of the 
Peace, peace officers, or private persons in order to prevent 
the commission of any kind of felony, such as murder or 
arson, or in the suppressing of a general and dangerous 
not that cannot otherwise be suppressed. But this right 
of suppressing riots by the use of force of arms belongs to 
all persons, and is not withdrawn from soldiers. A soldier 
When he enlists voluntarily places himself under what 
may be termed a code of private law, but this does not 





take him outside the law of the land. In the eye of the 
law, soldiers are simply citizens happening to have arms 
in their hands. Whenever, then, private persons may use 
force to prevent the commission of a crime, soldiers may. 
But soldiers must obey their orders, and must march where 
they are told. If, then, they happen to be marched where 
the crime of rioting is being committed, they may lawfully 
help to stop that crime. They gain no right of firing or 
using their bayonets by being soldiers; but, again, they 
lose none. But this being so, an officer may, if he likes to- 
do so, order his men to fire—i.e., to inflict death or bodily 
harm intentionally—in order to stop the commission of 
the crime which he sees taking place. As far as the 
ordinary law is concerned, the soldiers might, indeed, 
fire without orders, and at their own discretion; but to 
prevent this comes in the private law by which the soldier 
is bound—the Mutiny Act—and under which he must 
obey his officer, and not act without orders. 

But it may be asked, Where does the Riot Act come in ? 
Why has that been forgotten? We have not forgotten it. 
We have merely made no reference to it in order to show how 
wide is the power of dealing with riots under the Common 
Law. We desire to show that if the Riot Act were re- 
pealed to-morrow, the suppression of rioting by the use of 
soldiers would be as easy as it is to-day. All that the 
Riot Act does is to make more highly penal what was 
penal before. Under it, whenever twelve or more persons 
disturb the public peace—(actual riot is not necessary ; see 
“R. v. James,” 5 C. and P. 153),—it is the duty of the 
Magistrates to go to the place of assembly, or as near as 
is safe, and there to make a proclamation in these words, or 
words “ like in effect ”:—‘* Our Sovereign Lady the Queen 
chargeth and commandeth all persons being assembled 
immediately to disperse themselves and peaceably depart 
to their habitations, or to their lawful business, upon the 
pains contained in the Act made in the first year of King 
George for preventing tumultuous and riotous assemblies. 
God Save the Queen!” After this proclamation, all per- 
sons are guilty of felony (mere riot is not felony, but only 
a misdemeanour ; and felony is punishable with imprison- 
ment for life) who remain or continue together unlawfully, 
riotously, and tumultuously for one hour; or if they know 
that its reading was hindered, for one hour after it would 
have been read. Further, obstructing and hindering the 
making of the proclamation are declared felony. The Riot 
Act, then, is in intention merely a tightening of the law 
against rioters. Unfortunately, however, it has come to 
be believed by Magistrates and soldiers, as well as rioters, 
that nothing can be done to disperse a crowd before the 
Riot Act has been read. But a Magistrate is required to 
read the Riot Act. Therefore the idea has grown up 
that there is right of free rioting till a Magistrate 
can be hunted up to read the Riot Act. As may be 
imagined, the practical result of this belief is often most 
inconvenient. For example, if at the Featherstone riots 
the soldiers could have acted promptly, it is quite possible 
that no loss of life would have taken place. <A bayonet- 
charge in the earlier part of the day might have proved 
quite sufficient. But it may be said that even if it had 
been known that the soldiers could act without a Magis- 
trate’s order, the officer in command would not have taken 
the responsibility, and could not be expected to do so. 
He has the fear of a coroner’s jury before his eyes, and 
the possibility of having to take his trial for murder. If,. 
however, he can show a Magistrate’s order to fire, he feels 
exempted from this responsibility. 

This fact has given rise to the suggestion that there 
should be some alteration in the law, that rules should be 
laid down as to when it is lawful to fire and when not, and 
that it should be enacted that the conduct of soldiers. 
when and if acting in accordance with the proposed 
alteration in the law, should not be questioned in the 
Civil Courts. In our opinion, however, there are many 
grave reasons against establishing any new principle, or 
any hard-and-fast rules. The advantage of the present 
system is that men are restrained from going too far by the 
knowledge that they will have to justify their conduct on 
the merits of the case, and not by an appeal to technical 
rules. If the rioters know that as long as they do not do 
this or that act they cannot be fired on, they are far less 
likely to be reasonable than if they do not exactly know 
what acts will bring down on them stern repression. Again, 
if the authorities and the soldiers were to feel that cer- 





tain acts delivered the mob into their hands, they might 
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possibly, and in the heat and excitement of the moment, 
act with too great severity. The theory of “citizens 
happening to have arms in their hands” is by no means a 
bad one when carried into practice ; and we should very 
much dread the introduction of the Continental idea that 
the soldier is a man with a separate set of obligations and 
duties. In our opinion, the better way to avoid occurrences 
like the Featherstone riot would be to have the Colonel 
and a certain number of the Captains at every barracks 
put into the Commission of the Peace as county and 
borough Magistrates. The Queen’s regulations might for- 
bid them to act in ordinary civil or criminal business, or 
even in the case of riots, if a civilian Magistrate was pro- 
curable ; but they would thus be able, if necessary, to read 
the Proclamation under the Riot Act. No doubt it is 
wise that some proclamation should be made before resort 
is had to firing, and as public opinion is firmly convinced 
that such proclamation ought to be in the form prescribed 
by the Statute of George L., it is better that soldiers should, 
except to defend their own lives, never fire until it has 
been read. If, as we suggest, officers were put into the 
Commission of the Peace, the danger of there being no 
one competent to read the Riot Act would be got rid of. 
We would, however, make an alteration in the Queen’s 
Regulations. It should be !aid down that after the pro- 
clamation, and before firing, there should be three loud 
blasts on the bugle, and further, any officer reading the pro- 
clamation should be told to add to it the explanation that 
the troops would fire at once, and that every person re- 
maining on the ground was committing a felony, and 
rendering himself liable to imprisonment for life. This 
might get rid of the absurd notion that the troops cannot 
fire till an hour has elapsed. Instead, they have got an 
hour in which to fire at discretion. Magistrates reading 
the Riot Act should give a similar intimation. It is 
cruel to allow the popular misconception to continue, since 
it distinctly makes the putting-down of riots more bloody 
and less easy. 


THE SUBSTITUTE FOR STRIKES. 


OR some reason or other, the present generation has 
witnessed a very remarkable change in the mental 
attitude of Englishmen towards Socialism and the visionary 
projects which are based upon its teaching. They used to 
regard such things with a repugnance almost amounting 
to horror; now they discuss schemes of a socialistic 
character, or listen to their discussion, with comparative 
tolerance,—in many cases with sympathy and enthusiasm. 
Of this we have just had illustrations in two very different 
quarters. The address which Mr. John Burns delivered 
on Sunday evening last to a crowded and enthusiastic 
audience of his constituents in Battersea is evidence of 
the hold which Socialism has obtained on the workmen 
and their leaders. The subject of the address was the 
recent Trades-Union Congress in Belfast; and the great 
feature of that Congress, in the eyes of Mr. Burns, was 
the triumph of the New Unionists over the old by the 
passage of the resolution in favour of collective owner- 
ship. “The Congress had recognised that the day of 
the strike was over;” and that announcement, at least, 
we can welcome. If the Labour leaders have come to 
see that strikes are a mistake, it is so much gain; and we 
need not inquire too curiously by what reasoning they 
have arrived at that result, or to what new resource they 
mean to turn. But Mr. Burns did not leave us in doubt 
on that question. Strikes, in his view, are the result of 
“monopolies,” and the only way to obviate them is for 
the community to take over the “ monopolies;” as the 
Socialists had captured the Trades-Union Congress, so 
they must now proceed to capture Parliament and the 
municipal bodies throughout the country. While Mr.| 
Burns has been preaching these doctrines among the’ 
masses, the classes have been occupied with a serious 
discussion in the Times and elsewhere of a scheme for 
the formation of a gigantic coal-trust, which ‘in some 
mysterious way is to reconcile the interests of proprietors: 
| and workmen; while, according to one account we have 
' seen, the consumers are to be safeguarded by means of a' 
control to be exercised by independent referees who will 
be nominated by the Lord Chief Justice of England. 
That is all very well; but if a genuine monopoly like 
this were once created, the only protection for the con- 
sumers would lie in the direct interference of the | 








State. That is the lesson the Americans have learned 


; . . car, 
from their experience of these great trusts; and we have 


found ourselves forced to resort to State re i : 
all its harassing rigidity and inconvenience, Sor tho Win 
ment of railway rates, though the monopoly of the rail a 
companies in the matter of transport is wf partial Te 
Socialism of capitalists is even more dangerous than the 
Socialism of workmen ; and Sir George Elliott’s coal-t ‘ 
if it could be formed, would bring us further o pi 
ee, : n the wa: 
towards the nationalisation of industry than fifty reso} 
tions of the Trades-Union Congress. Verily, the signs of 
a times are ominous. . 
ut when we find ourselves alarmed by the a 
irresistible force with which the ombud of Stes “v 
sweeping us along in any one direction, it is a wise plan 
to turn for a moment to history, that we may recover our 
mental balance. There we learn how slowly the world 
changes after all; how ebb invariably succeeds to flow: 
and how powerless is the enthusiasm begotten of 
transient tendency which runs counter to the main lines of 
national character and national development. From the 
end of the Middle Ages, at all evenis from the end of the 
Tudor Monarchy, till about a generation ago, the consistent 
tendency of English history was towards a limitation of 
the area of State interference. One province after another 
was recognised as lying beyond the legitimate reach of 
Government control. Attempts to regulate manners and 
social habits, to prescribe the religious belief of the indi- 
vidual, or to deal with his morals except to the extent 
necessary to prevent palpable injustice to others, were 
successively abandoned ; and throughout the last century 
and the first half of this, the movement for the liberation 
of industry and commerce from the restrictions which had 
been imposed upon them, made continual progress, till one 
by one these restrictions had all disappeared. That in the 
course of the last generation there has been a distinct 
reversal of this tendency cannot be denied. The indi- 
vidualist theory, which was certainly pressed too far, and 
was in many of its results untenable, has gone out of 
vogue; and we have seen government, which had been 
contracted within the narrowest bounds, enlarging its 
functions again. Education is now, on all sides, ad- 
mitted to be within its province. In the matter of 
religion, the doctrinaires, as we have before now pointed 
out, are much less confident in their condemnation of 
the connection between Church and State, and if the 
effects of the change of theory are not yet visible in 
moderating the violence of the attack upon the Church, 
they are none the less sure before -all is over to make 
themselves felt. In the sphere of industry we have had 
Factory Acts and Merchandise Marks Acts; and, no 
doubt, the Irish Land legislation, though exceptional, 
has given strength to the habit of looking to the State in 
every difficulty. The development of municipal institu- 
tions has also contributed in no: small degree to the for- 
mation of the new tendency towards corporate action. But 
though the tendency in itself may be a very great danger, 
it has not as yet been productive of much positive evil, 
unless, perhaps, within the jurisdiction of the London 
County Council. And as to the future, though there is 
ample cause for vigilance, we do not think there is much 
cause for alarm. It is natural enough that an uninstructed 
democracy should be attracted by the gains of State 
interference which are on the surface, and should be 
blind to the less obvious dangers and evils which it 
implies. The democracy will probably make more than one 
mistake before it learns wisdom by experience; but there 
is no reason to believe that, instead of profiting by our 
experience, we shall be hurried on from error to error into 
the vortex of collectivism. We have all our history, and 
the forces that made that history, drawing us the other 
way. The robust individualism which has been so promi- 
nent a feature of our national life had its origin with the 
middle class. With the rise of that class, the liberating 
movement began ; it grew with its growth and strengthened 
with its strength, and the momentary reaction has been 
due to its supersession. But the middle class, though 
superseded at the ballot-boxes, is not extinguished, and 
we have perfect confidence in its ability to defend its 
ideal of liberty against the encroachments of Socialism, 
and to leaven the whole nation in some degree with the 
leaven of its spirit of sturdy self-dependence. 
And even in Mr. Burns’s address we find much to 
encourage us in that belief. In explanation of the falling- 
off in attendance at the Belfast Congress, he admitted that 
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gome of the Unions had been frightened by the advanced | there, we hear of them mainly from Prague. Then look, 
ropositions which the Congress had registered at its | as all the world is from time to time compelled to look, at 


eetings. What will they say to this last resolu- 
aoe of the nationalisation of all industry ? 
The fact is, as every one must have observed within 
his own experience, artisans, as they rise in the social 
gcale, tend to identify themselves with the middle 
class, and to make its ideals and modes of thought 
their own. That, as Mr. John Burns will find, is what 
renders it impossible to unite the workmen in favour 
of a social revolution. And the established order has yet 
a further guarantee of safety in the fact that the pro- 
moters of this social revolution have only the most hazy 
notions as to what they really want and what they hope 
to achieve. In politics, as Burke said, possession is a 
eat title; and if a new social order is to be introduced, 
its advocates will have to think out their proposals with 
more attention than they have yet bestowed upon them; 
and we shall be surprised if a little thought does not 
show them that they have been ascribing reality to what 
is only the “ baseless fabric of a vision.” Mr. Burns, for 
instance, is quite ready “ to municipalise monopolies as a 
prelude to running the collective industrial machine ;” the 
very magnitude of that proposal conceals its impossibility. 
But he has seen the fallacy of labour-colonies and municipal 
workshops, and vigorously and courageously denounces 
them. As long as our workmen throw up leaders of as much 
honesty and practical insight in matters of detail as the 
Member for Battersea, we need not fear a social revolution. 
It is in detail and step by step that the social revolution 
must be effected, if at all; and, in spite of his visions of a 
society regenerated by collectivism, Mr. Burns has little of 
the spirit of the true revolutionist. As to that coal-trust, 
we shall believe in it only when we see it in operation. The 
capitalist classes have been caught by the infection of the pre- 
vailing economic ideas, and are inclined to dabble in a theo- 
retical application of them ; but the instant it is attempted 
to apply them in sober earnest, the genuine instincts and 
character of these classes will come into play and effectually 
frustrate the endeavour to carry such schemes into prac- 
tice. It is well that it is so; for these vast monopolies, if 
they could be successfully saddled upon the public, would 
mean a most serious blow to the cause of industrial 
freedom. 


THE FAILURES OF THE FEDERAL SYSTEM. 


T is becoming a commonplace with many Radicals to 
say that Federalism works well, and that it offers an 
acceptable alternative to centralised democracy ; but do they 
ever look round them to gather up the true story? That 
itis a possible form of government is certain, because it 
exists; but that it is a successful one is an assumption 
contradicted by half the facts. Switzerland is the best 
example ; and even in Switzerland, with its-grave and 
temperate people, its history of six hundred years, and its 
good fortune in being compelled to caution by the pres- 
sure of the great military States all around it, the nation 
barely escaped ruin through the Federal war called the 
“war of the Sonderbund ;” it is shaken whenever a canton 
like Ticino revolts, and it is held together by a diplomacy 
as careful and as delicate as that which allows Europe 
long periods of peace. We think of the United States as 
the most prosperous of lands ; but the Federal Constitution 
had only existed seventy years, when it had to be defended 
at the cost of a million lives, and a debt as great as that 
which Great Britain incurred in beating back all Europe. 
The loss of life signified nothing, because of immigration, 
and the loss of treasure was speedily made up, because the 
national estate is so enormous; but those were accidents 
which would have existed if America had been a Monarchy, 
and were wholly independent of the Federal principle. 
Nor can that Constitution be considered successful which 
ina part of the States allows justice to be superseded by 
Lynch-law, and in one-third of them leaves the defence of 
person and property to the man himself, almost as much as if 
he were dwelling among people who had not yet developed 
civil organisation. The happiest country in Europe in 
many respects is Austria-Hungary; yet, though its 
federalism is the most imperfect in the world—foreign 
affairs, military affairs, and the supreme right of arbitra- 
tion being alike in the hands of the Imperial Government 
—its existence is constantly threatened by movements in 
favour of particularism,—movements not in the least 
confined to Bohemia, though, as Germans are threatened 











the condition of Spanish and Portuguese America. Except 
in Chili, where the Government, whatever its nominal form, 
has always been oligarchical, the great capitalists ruling 
with a strong hand, the Spaniards and Portuguese, after 
their revolutions, universally organised their vast posses- 
sions on the Federal principle, and they had much primé- 
facie reason for so doing. Their possessions were far too 
large for their population, communication was slow and 
difficult, the commercial interests of districts were often at 
variance, and only local Governments could induce local 
notabilities to take an active interest in local affairs. The 
Spaniards, moreover, were accustomed at home to pro- 
vincial government, and retained across the water a 
jealousy of the central authority which their Kings had so 
overstrained. The system seemed a most reasonable one; 
yet, during the whole period of liberty, it has produced 
little but mischief. In Mexico, in Central America, in 
Brazil, in the Argentine Republic, the first and ever- 
present difficulty has been to bind the provinces together. 
Some of them wish for other connections, many of them 
desire practical independence, all of them regard the 
central power as, even in financial transactions, their natural 
enemy. Whenever the people have been discontented, some 
leader, usually from the locality, has used the “plant of 
an armed Revolution,” offered by the organisation of 
some one State, to revolt against the central authority. 
People in this country hardly notice such movements, but 
even in Mexico they have repeatedly occurred, though in 
Mexico the central Government is strong, being supported 
by the Indians, whose tradition is of an undivided 
Monarchy. In Brazil, five provinces at least have always 
been on the point of revolt; and at this moment, Bahia, 
Pernambuco, Matto Grosso, and Rio Grande are in open 
insurrection against the central power, which, even in the 
centre, hardly holds its own. In the Argentine Republic, 
supposed to be a comparatively civilised country, the grand 
difficulty has always been to keep the State of Buenos 
Ayres in good humour ; and at the present moment nearly 
half the States are either in furious revolt or held down like 
conquered territories by the troops of the central power. 
And it is quite natural that it should be so. Each 
subordinate State has its own life, its own revenue, 
its own debt, .its own interests, and more important than 
all, its own group of prominent personages with centri- 
fugal ambitions. It hardly feels the benefit of the central 
authority, and it does feel its taxation and its competi- 
tion in the market as a borrowing power. It wants 
something from the nation to justify its obedience, and the 
want always resolves itself into two things,—more liberty 
to do as it pleases without attention to the general interest, 
and more aid in obtaining large supplies of money. 
Argentina is bankrupt, because of Provincial guarantees. 
From Texas to Patagonia, over the largest and richest slice 
of earth which can be described as separate, the subor- 
dinate States are always in difficulties about money, partly 
because they want the costly luxuries of civilisation before 
they have the population to pay for them, partly because the 
local treasuries are plundered by local parties, who, under 
the system, are amenable to no impartial authority. It is 
found absolutely necessary, as a mere palliative, to invest 
the central President with a more than monarchical 
authority, and every now and then, the citizens, in 
despair, appoint a dictator, with a general licence, if he 
cannot succeed otherwise, to shed blood wholesale in 
maintaining unity and decent order. As we write, Mexico 
is practically governed by a General, who has the support . 
of the Army; Central America is pining for a dictator; a 
dictator is making himself in Brazil by steady shelling of 
peaceable citizens; and a dictator is “expected,” in the 
person probably of General Roca, in the Argentine 
Republic. 

It is the custom here to attribute all this permanent 
anarchy, which almost spoils the richest quarter of the 
world for the use of man, to the character of its people. 
The Indians, it is said, are savages, and have no notion 
of political order. The blacks are savages, too, and a 
social danger besides. The Brazilians have no energy, 
and are disinclined to fight; and as to the Spaniards, 
though they will fight only too readily, they fail 
in everything they undertake. That is a very simple 
explanation; but then, is it a true one? Careful 
observers say the Indians, when they have not taken to 
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brigandage like Southern Italians, are as easy to govern 
as any people in the world, are singularly faithful to 
governors they approve, and are as industrious and plac- 
able as Hindoos. The Mexicans have got on excellently 
under two successive dictators, one an Indian of pure blood, 
and oneahalf-caste. The Brazilians, though they have the 
misfortune of much mixed blood, did very well for a hundred 
years before the Monarchy fell, emancipated their slaves 
without a civil war as easily as we did, and made them- 
selves by their cultivation and mining enterprises richer 
than almost any people of their numbers. As to Chili, it 
is always excepted by name from the general condemna- 
tion. The Spaniards performed one of the greatest feats 
in history in the conquest of South America; they have 
spread their ideas and their creed throughout the con- 
tinent ; and they have, through all revolutions, succeeded 
in keeping at the top. In Mexico, they guide the Indians ; 
in Chili, they have made a Government as successful and 
energetic as the one in Madrid; and in Argentina, they 
have so impressed the immense Italian immigration, that 
the immigrants adopt their language, often assume their 
names, and, in fact, turn Spaniards. That they have plenty 
of faults nobody would deny ; but much of their failure is 
due totheover-vastness of their territory,and the consequent 
adoption of the Federal principle as the only available 
principle of government. They cannot, with their feeble 
strength, work a system which hardly works anywhere, 
and which is peculiarly unsuited to lands where the 
nations are much divided by colour-differences, and where 
they have no traditions leading them to insist that, if 
every subordinate State perish one by one, the nation 
itself, the unified body, shall be preserved. This Federal 
principle facilitates disintegration, and it is towards dis- 
integration that they perpetually tend, as Ireland will 
under like circumstances. 

Is there any remedy? It is quite possible that there 
is none, and that periodic outbursts of anarchy will con- 
tinue in Spanish and Portuguese America for fifty more 
years, till the Anglo-Saxons of the North, finding them- 
selves pressed for room, decide to take South America 
into their own hands, and terminate anarchy and free- 
dom both together. It would not cost them a greater 
effort than that which terminated the Civil War. All 
North Americans look upon that as the inevitable out- 
come of the secular contusion; and they know Spanish 
America far better than Europeans can pretend to do. But 
it is possible also that the Spanish and Portuguese States 
may struggle through their difficulties towards the system 
to which those difficulties incline them, and which is neither 
more nor less than elective Monarchy under other names. 
They are like the Celtic Irish who, when their dissensions 
became too inconvenient, got rid of them by appointing an 
“uncrowned King,” who was not of their blood or creed, and 
whom they did not quite like, but who gave them the one 
thing they wanted,—the power of cohesion. It is towards 
dictatorships that all the present movements tend, and 
though no one should ever feel hope about a Spanish- 
American Republic, it is not certain that dictators will 
never appear who can do the work required, can compel the 
subordinate States to keep step with the general Govern- 
ment—General Roca has done this once in the Argentine 
Republic—can govern well, though rigorously and with 
bloodshed ; and can abstain from plundering the State for 
the benefit of their connections. Should such men appear, 
however, their rise will be the direct condemnation of the 
Federal system, the very idea of which is that national 
prosperity and a weak national Government are perfectly 

‘compatible things. They are not, so far as appears from 
the present aspect of things in Austria, in Ireland, and in 
the enormous and beautiful section of the world which we 
describe as Spanish America. 





THE ANARCHIST WAVE. 


HE remarkable outburst of Anarchist crime recorded 
this week has naturally increased the presumption 

that such crimes are the work of a Secret Society which 
has declared war on the human race, and arranges for 
periodic “demonstrations” of its activity and vigour. 
In Barcelona, an avowed Anarchist has flung explosive 
bombs at General Martinez Campos, perhaps the most 
influential soldier in Spain, and a man of the highest 
character, has wounded him, another General, and an aide- 
de-camp, and has killed a sergeant of the Civil Guard. 





The murd sed, it ld bo hi Acatioh eae 
murderer used, 1t would appear, bombs ] . 
some kind of dynamite, and Moarchist oe — 
found in his lodgings. In Vienna, a number of Anarchists 
have been arrested who had apparently made every 
paration for similar feats, their lodgings being full of 
bombs ready to be filled, picrite, and the like; and one of 
their coats being fitted with hooks inside, evidently fo 
the secret conveyance of bombs to any desired spot. red 
American and his wife, too, have been blown up at 
Pittsburg, the American Birmingham, because the lad 
knew too much of Anarchist designs, and had therefore to 
be “removed ” as a measure of precaution. All that, it ig 
said, indicates an International Society acting in obedience 
to some central body, using always the same means, and 
prosecuting some secret but definite design, through the 
old device of agents bound by oath to obedience, and liable 
to death if they disobey. It may, of course, indicate 
precisely that; but we should think it much more pro. 
bable that it does not, and that there are a considerable 
number of Anarchists everywhere, as there are a consider. 
able number of despairing men, and that an epidemic of 
active anarchy breaks out, like an epidemic of suicide, from 
some cause which it is beyond the wit of man to trace. We 
all know that crime against individuals occasionally breaks 
out in this way ; and so may crime against the community, 
That all Anarchists are connected after a fashion, just as 
all members of the same creed are, say, for instance 
the Theosophists, is doubtless true, and it is probable, 
also, that they have leaders whose ideas they accept and 
respect, just as all the Churches have ; but there is a wide 
step from that to the existence of a secret International 
Society with a powerful organisation and a definite aim, 
If so, what is the aim, and why does the society act so 
spasmodically and with such apparently confused motives ? 
The object of the Nihilists is definite enough,—it is the 
execution of the Emperor of Russia, or his chief instru. 
ments of internal government, and from that, so far as is 
known, they have never swerved. They have not blown 
up the rich or threatened traders. The Anarchists, on 
the other hand, seem to have no object. They strike now 
at a capitalist, now at a prominent person, now at the 
police ; but they do not attack a class, or an institution, 
or a system. It is almost inconceivable, if a true 
Secret Society were at the head of such a movement, 
and could obtain agents prepared to risk their lives, or 
give their lives, that it would not direct them more wisely 
to its end, which is presumably to create the largest 
amount of social confusion and dismay obtainable for the 
means employed. Most of the people threatened or 
attacked are, after all, nobodies, and even when eminent 
persons are struck at, they are persons who can be replaced. 
What is the use, for instance, to any Secret Society of 
killing General Martinez Campos, who has twenty rivals, 
or scattering death wholesale among his Staff, who can be 
replaced from a whole Army? The only possible result 
of such an effort must be to make the Spanish Army 
bitterly hostile to Anarchists, and ready to support even 
the most extreme laws against them. A Spaniard might 
conceivably hate General Martinez Campos, or even the 
whole Spanish Army, but to suppose that an attack on 
him was specially ordered from abroad or was part of a 
large international plan, is to suppose that a governing 
body of Anarchists not only exists, which we greatly doubt, 
but contains a majority of lunatics. ° 

The point is an important one, because on it depends, in 
part, the plan which society should adopt for the protection 
of its most valuable members. If an International Society 
of Murder exists and finds agents ready to do its bidding, 
it is clear that an International Law of Public Safety 
cannot be long avoided. The Anarchists must be treated, 
not like ordinary criminals, but as the Indian Government 
treats Thugs,—that is, arrested for life and incessantly 
interrogated until from collated evidence some clear idea of 
their organisation, objects, and names has been discovered. 
They must never be put to death, lest evidence should die 
with them ; and never be released, because perpetual con- 
finement delivers those who bear witness from any danger 
from their secret laws. The investigation should, in the 
case supposed, be the task of special officers, who should be 
specially enjoined, as the Thuggee officers are enjoined, 
that cruelty is a blunder, and that success is to be sought 
from the correlation of masses of evidence secured during 
a merciful, but never-ending, detention. Torture, even 
if Christians could employ it, which they cannot do, 
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hel investigation in the ages during which 
pel — upon its aid, and with men like the An- 
archists it would only arouse, as it has done among the 
Nihilists, a more savage determination ; while the ex- 
pediency of death is doubtful. It is perfectly just to put 
an Anarchist to death when he has committed murder, 
his object being in no way an excuse for his crime; but 
we are not certain of the expediency of so doing. There 
is not much difference between the guillotine or the hang- 
man’s rope, and suicide ; and we suspect that very few of 
the active Anarchists would hesitate at suicide for five 
minutes. They must be just the men to commit it, and 
just in the right mood, that is, filled with angry hatred of the 
order of things around them, and hopelessness that it will 
ever be any different. They are not optimist dreamers like 


"the Socialists, but men filled, and as it were suffocated, with 


a rage so deep, that it becomes to itself its own reason, 
and hardly knows clearly against what it is directed. The 
class capable of that rage cannot be large, and it is far 
more important to know its members and their objects, 
than to slaughter out a few men who, as experience shows, 
are readily replaced. 

We are not, of course, in any way extenuating the 
crimes of Anarchists. If they murder, they deserve 
death; and if they declare war on society, society has a 
right to accept the challenge, and put them to an end 
by any means which soldiers would be justified in 
employing. But we suspect that it will be wiser, 
for the present at all events, for each country to deal 
with its own Anarchists in its own way, to treat their 
offences as criminal offences simply, and to prosecute their 
literature as we prosecute any other literature injurious to 


- morality. We do not quite know yet what the effect of 


terror applied by a State is upon the semi-lunatic class 
from among whom the active Anarchists must be chiefly 
recruited. It may only render them more desperate, and 
those among them who are honest more convinced that 
the only hope for the world is the slaughter of its present 
guides and the overthrow of its present institutions. The 
evidence certainly tends a little that way. The Anarchists 
are least formidable here, where, on the whole, they 
have been treated with a certain lenity born of the 
absence of panic; and are most formidable in Spain, 
where they are the proscribed enemies of the human race, 
and get nothing but the shortest shrift ; and in Chicago, 
where, if they organise a procession, the police turn out 
with clubs in their hands and Gatling guns behind them. 
Certainly, our treatment helps to secure information for 
our police, who watch the Anarchists with unremitting 
vigilance, and have hitherto prevented the success of any 
of their projects. After all, they are only human beings, 
and as regards the majority, we doubt exceedingly if they 
like being hanged. Some of them are specially wicked, no 
doubt; but so is each individual murderer, and we find 
that the best way to deal with individual murderers is 
through fair trial, and execution only after complete 
proof. We may have to go further, no doubt, if the active 
devotees of the evil doctrine become more numerous, or if 
our cities are endangered by their plans; but as yet, there 
1s no evidence of either of these contingencies. We see no 
reason to believe that there is anything in Anarchists, any 
more than in brigands or smugglers, which can resist the 
strong and equitable pressure of law, especially backed as 
it is here by the sympathy of the whole people, who, as a 
body, even when bitten with the Socialist craze, regard 
Anarchists as wild beasts and, but for the protection of 
the law, would make an end of all their societies upon any 
given day. This is not a country in which we need dis- 
trust juries with Anarchists before them. 





TRANSPORT. 


O* Wednesday the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
considered the already thrice-considered question 
of Transport, the President giving the subject special 
prominence in his address. The one thing that all traders, 
Whether in land and its produce or in manufactured 
articles, agree in, is that the inland transport of the United 
Kingdom is in a very unsatisfactory condition, and that 
agriculture and all trades pressed hardly by foreign 
Competition are being strangled by the dearness of 
Tailway rates. Side by side with this conviction is one 
almost more depressing. It is that the determined efforts 
of the last ten years to reduce railway rates, and so to re- 





lieve the farmer and the manufacturer of some part of their 
burden, have been practically useless, and that things are 
as bad as ever they were. Indeed, the effort to obtain 
cheaper railway rates through legislative and administra- 
tive action has been worse than useless, and has ended in 
the Companies tightening the cord round the neck of their 
compulsory customers. What, then, is to be done? Sir 
A. Rollit suggests the enforcement of the old rule of 
Common Law, that all rates of carriage by common carriers 
must be reasonable ; and adds, that the Railway Commis- 
sion ought to be reformed and its powers greatly enlarged. 
It should, in fact, be a tribunal for determining reason- 
able rates. 

Possibly sonie good might come of these changes, but not, 
we fear, very much. The Companies would often be able to 
show that their rates, though high, were perfectly reason- 
able, and the trader and farmer would get little or no satis- 
faction. In our opinion, their hope of salvation does not 
rest in fresh legislation or improved tribunals. The remedy 
lies in Free-trade, not in Protection. Only by giving free 
play to competition will railway rites be reduced and kept 
down. But it may be said we have got competition, and 
look at the result. Our answer is that, under the present 
system, we have not got competition, and that the mere 
fact of two railways running through a town by na 
means secures competition. The reason is this: Wherever 
there is competiticn there can be combination; and 
combination has virtually taken place in the case of 
the railways. By a tacit understanding, the railways 
have agreed not to adopt the policy of “ cut-throat” rates, 
and have arranged to limit their competition to the field 
of facilities. That is, they make their fares and freights 
about equal, and only bid for custom by means of faster 
trains, more expeditious delivery, and other conveniences. 
The railways, for State purposes, have, in a word, 
ceased to compete among themselves. Are we, then, to 
assume that competition is altogether played out? By no 
means. Competition has ceased tu act between railways 
because the smallness of their numbers, their community 
of interest, and the knowledge that they hold the field, 
have made combination among them easy. When, however, 
a railway is exposed to competition of a kind which is not 
capable of combination, the result is immediate. Take, for 
example, the ten-mile ring round a big city. There road 
competition directly acts to keep down rates. A still 
better instance, however, is the sea. Whenever there is 
sea competition—a form of competition not exposed to 
combination, because any one can at any moment hire a 
ship and freight it—the railways have to be reasonable. 
Hence railway rates for heavy goods between a distant 
seaport and London are often cheaper than between 
London and an inland place only haif the distance away. 
The railways are obliged to regulate their rates for trans- 
port to coast places by the cost of sea-transport. Here, 
then, is a very effective means of keeping railway rates 
down by competition. But it may be said, “ This is cold 
comfort for inland places; doubtless the sea is a com- 
petitor, but the effect of its competition cannot be 
extended.” Those who argue thus forget the Manchester 
Ship Cana]. Modern engineering can and does bring the 
sea to the doors of inland towns. When once the Ship 
Canal is open upto Manchester, Manchester will be for all 
intents and purposes a seaport town, and her traders 
will at last be able to make terms with the Companies. 
Now the railways know that the trader is obliged to 
accept their rates, whatever they are, and they fix them 
accordingly. Then the trader will be able to say, “ Reduce 
your charges by 25 per cent., or I shall send my goods 
by sea.” Fortunately, the system of bringing the sea 
inland by means of ship canals is capable of almost 
indefinite extension; and if the Manchester venture 
succeeds, as we do not doubt it will, dozens of other 
towns will follow suit. To begin with, the navi- 
gation of the tidal rivers will be improved, and 
thus a number of arms of the sea will be stretched 
inland. Another fruitful source of competition will be 
the ordinary canals. We have allowed our canal system 
to fall into decrepitude. Some of the canals have been 
allowed to go to ruin, while others have passed into the 
hands of the Rrailway Companies, and are purposely 
strangled by them. Yet the canals are admirably adapted 
for heavy traffic, and in every other country in the world 
still carry the greater part of the dead-weight of industry. 
Sir A. Rollit proposes an excellent scheme for getting the 
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canals out of the hands of the railway companies, and 
placing them once more in real working order. His sug- 
gestion is that the canals should be owned by the State 
or by the local authorities. With that proposal we are 
in hearty sympathy. We should object greatly to seeing 
the railways in the hands of the State, for that would 
mean the State doing active business on a large scale,—a 
task for which, in spite of the partial success of the Post 
Office, we hold it to be partially unfitted. Canals, however, 
demand no active work. As we have pointed out in deal- 
ing with Sir A. Rollit’s speech elsewhere, they are nothing 
but water-roads, and might be as fitly owned by the 
State in England as they are by the State in Venice. 
The State or the county would simply repair the 
banks and locks, and charge rates sufficient for this 
and for the general up-keep of the canal. Any man 
would be able to put a barge on the water. State 
ownership, or regulated county ownership, of the canals 
would do more than merely loosen the grasp of the 
railway companies. It would lead to the adoption of a 
uniform depth and width of lock. At present there is 
no such thing as uniformity, and hence barges have either 
to be built to fit the worst canals in England, or else can 
only be used on certain “ navigations.” With a uniform 
system, and traffic encouraged instead of discouraged, the 
rivers and canals of England might prove of great service 
as competitors with the railways. 

A still more effective form of competition might, we 
believe, be found in the introduction of steam tramways 
into country districts. There are many parts of England 
where steam tramways, laid at the side of the roads, and 
capable of hauling not merely passengers, but corn, and 
hay, and straw, would be of the greatest possible service. 
It will be said, perhaps, that steam tramways cannot go 
up and down hill. That isa delusion. They carry loads 
of passengers up and down the hills in Birmingham. 
Next it will be said, “The idea is not practical, or it 
would have been carried out already.” The answer to this 
objection is that at present to lay a steam tramway at the 
side of a main road would require an Act of Parliament; that 
such an Act would be fought by the railways to the death; 
that the result would be £50,000, or possibly £100,000, of 
Parliamentary costs; and that no small enterprise of the 
steam tramway kind could stand the weight of such costs. 
What we suggest is that a general public Act should be 
passed, and that the County Councils should be given power 
to grant to companies (on terms approved by the Local 
Government Board) the right to lay down steam tramway 
lines at the edge of main roads. The benefit to the farmers 
would be incalculable. The steam trams would go right 
through tbe villages, past the rick-yard and the cow-barton, 
so no loading and unloading from carts would be and 
required. A steam tram draws up at the door like a 
*bus when it is whistled for, and the farmer would be 
able to put his produce straight on board. This form 
of competition would, no doubt, bring down rates, 
but in the long-run it would not injure the railways. 
The trams would act as feeders to the lines, and 
would bring them traffic in great quantities. Take it 
broadly, too, that whatever helps English agriculture and 
English trade must in the end benefit the railways. In 
some cases, and especially in flat counties, these steam 
trams might be laid on the Lartigue system of a single 
rail raised on tressles and a carriage sitting astride—a 
system which is not only cheap and requires little land, 
but has, according to Mr. Behr, the singular advantage of 
allowing transit at the rate of a hundred ora hundred 
and fifty miles an hour. 

To recapitulate, we look to competition for the reduc- 
tion of railway rates, and to competition infall the follow- 
ing forms :-— 

(1.) Ship canals, i.c., the bringing of sea competition to 

inland places. 

(2.) State ownership of ordinary canals and their 

improvement. 

(3.) Steam tramways laid along the roads under 

agreements with the local authorities. 
If the traders will only concentrate their energies on 
these three points, and not bother about impossible legis- 
lation, they will soon bring the Companies to their knees. 
The serious threat of the third proposition will do much 
to cure present evils. Its realisation will cure them alto- 
gether. Of course the railway companies will fight hard ; 








but if the traders and the farmers are firm, and really mean 
business, they must win in the end. Right and the 
majority in combination are never beaten. 





MR. OSCAR BROWNING AND THE REFER E NDUM 


M® OSCAR BROWNING has been staying in the 
Engadine, and “in the country of the Referendum” 
his thoughts naturally turned to the merits, or demerits, of 
this piece of political machinery. In Switzerland, he decidedly 
approves of it, for it “has undoubtedly worked well.» 
and if it would save the expense and uncertainty of General 
Elections, he might like to see it introduced into England 
But will it have this effect? Will it “ work in harmony 
with our present system of party government and Minis. 
terial responsibility”? Would not a Ministry defeated 
on a measure of first-rate importance be expected to resign 
just as much as when a measure of first-rate importance 
is rejected by the House of Commons? And if so, would 
not a General Election be necessitated, just as it is necesgi. 
tated now, and so the country be no better off than before ? 
The advocates of the Referendum are bound, Mr. Browning 
thinks—and we quite agree with him—to give an answer 
to these questions “before the Referendum can be con- 
sidered as within the scope of practical English politics,” 
Nor, as it seems to us, is there any difficulty in finding 
an answer. No doubt, if public opinion continues to 
demand the resignation of a Ministry which has had one 
of its measures rejected by the popular vote, one of the 
chief gains we expect from the Referendum would not be 
realised. But then We cannot understand the state of mind 
which would go on demanding this. One principal object 
of the Referendum is to distinguish between the support of 
a Government and the support of a particular Bill intro. 
duced by that Government. It may easily happen that a 
majority of the electors think well of the general policy of 
a Cabinet, and ill of one item in that policy. It is probable, 
for example, that this is the precise state of things in which 
we at present are. The Government have carried their 
Home-rule Bill through the Commons; but they are 
evidently very doubtful whether the country is as well 
pleased with it as they profess to be themselves. But there is 
no reason to suppose that the other elements of their pro- 
gramme are less well liked than before,and they consequently 
intend to get as many as possible of these adopted in 
the hope that at the next Election Home-rule may be 
smuggled in under cover of these more popular measures. 
One object of the Referendum would be to put an end to 
all this manceuvring. If a majority of the electors are 
opposed to Home-rule, and at the same time favourable to 
the Government which has identified itself with Home- 
rule, why should not they be allowed to discard the Bill 
they dislike, and to retain the Ministers they like ? There 
is nothing in this that is inconsistent with party govern- 
ment or Ministerial responsibility. The party of which 
Ministers are the representatives would continue in office 
because the majority which originally placed it there 
wished it to continue. The Referendum would simply 
relieve the majority from the necessity of accepting an 
unpopular Bill rather than turn out a popular Government. 
Whenever the next General Election takes place every 
Liberal elector will find himself in this dilemma. If he 
votes for Mr. Gladstone, he will vote for Home-rule; if he 
votes against Home-rule, he will vote against Mr. Glad- 
stone. The Referendum would enable him to separate the 
two issues, and to keep the Minister who enjoys his con- 
fidence in matters of general policy, while ridding himself 
of the Bill which forms the one exception to his 
acceptance of the Ministerial programme. ‘The result of 
the appeal would thus be to keep Mr. Gladstone still in 
office, while relegating the Home-rule Bill to the limbo 
of lost causes. If the people of this country had so far 
realised the advantage of this change as deliberately to 
adopt the Referendum, we can hardly conceive that they 
would insist on neutralising one of its principal results. 
Mr. Browning may be right in thinking that if a measure 
of the magnitude of the Home-rule Bill were rejected by 
the popular vote, the position of the Ministry which intro- 
duced it would be “ seriously affected.” But it would be 
affected only so far as it weakened the confidence placed in 
the Cabinet by its own supporters. It would show, no 
doubt, that the Prime Minister had misread the feeling 
of the country, and to that extent had shown himself 
unfitted for his office. But it would not weaken his 
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sition as regards the Opposition. If the Home-rule 
Bill failed to stand the test of the Referendum, “ would 
not the Unionist Party,” asks Mr. Browning, “clamour 
for the resignation of Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues ?” 
Very possibly it might; but, inasmuch as Mr. Gladstone 
and his colleagues would still have their majority in 
the House of Commons, it would clamour to very 
little purpose. The end which gives what strength 
it possesses to the Unionist demand for a Dissolution, 
would have been attained by the Referendum, and Ireland 
would no longer constitute the dividing line between 
Ministerialists and the Opposition; it is even possible 
that the result of taking it out of the way would be to 
send some Unionists back to the Liberal camp. 

Weare not, indeed, as much impressed as Mr. Browning 
by the advantage to the country of making General Elec- 
tions less frequent. In the modern Liberal, dislike of 
Dissolutions is curiously combined with a theoretical pre- 
ference for shorter Parliaments. For ourselves, however, 
we see no harm in a fresh appeal to the country when- 
ever there is fair reason to suppose that the House of 
Commons no longer represents it accurately. Still, to 
upset a Ministry for a single blunder, involves a con- 
siderable waste of time and energy, and if the blunder 
could be remedied without entailing this consequence, it 
would be a practical gain. With the Referendum it 
would be remedied, because Ministries would only have 
to resign when they were defeated on a direct vote 
of confidence. From this would follow one very real 
advantage. The supporters of a Minister in the con- 
stituencies would be released from the obligation which 
now rests on them of swallowing, as best they may, every 
measure that he chooses to offer them. It is scarcely 
doubtful that at this moment this relief would be keenly 
felt by some, perhaps by many, Liberals. They are not so 
much opposed to Home-rule as to be willing to see Mr. 
Gladstone banished from: office, rather than that the Bill 
should be carried. What they want is to keep Mr. Glad- 
stone, but to throw this particular measure overboard. 
As it is, they are powerless to give effect to their wishes. 
They must take both or leave both. But is there any 
necessity for this Siamese twinship? None at all, if we 
had the Referendum. The Ministerial majority would 
remain, but the national majority would be strong enough 
to reverse its decision on one particular point. Would not 
this be a more satisfactory result for the Liberal Party 
than a General Election, in which the Bill could only be 
—— by turning out the Ministry which is responsible 
or it 

So far, we have spoken only of the benefit which, under 
certain circumstances, the party in power might derive 
from the Referendum. But the nation at large would 
equally be a gainer. It will be conceded, we imagine, that 
as a general rule no measure ought to become law which 
is not really desired by a majority of the electors. Now, 
the operation of the existing Parliamentary system may at 
any moment make this rule inoperative. To refer once more 
tocontemporary affairs, it is quite possible that the Liberal 
Majority at the next Election—if there is one—may contain 
many persons who are not really anxious to see the Home- 
tule Bill become law, but are content to accept it as part of 
the price they pay for keeping the Liberal Party in office. 
Consequently, the nation will be condemned to see the 
Home-rule Bill become law, though the majority of the 
electors in the United Kingdom are all the time opposed 
toit. With the Referendum, this majority would have 
its way. Mr. Gladstone would remain in office, and carry 
such of his Bills as are acceptable to the country at large; 
but the defections from the Liberal Party, on the question 
of Home-rule, would be numerous enough to secure the 
defeat of the one measure, which ex hypothesi is not accept- 
able to the country at large. On the assumption—per- 
haps rather a violent one—that all politiciansare sincerely 
anxious that the real wishes of the nation should find 
expression in the Statute-book, this state of things is 
surely preferable to that which now exists. 








A “DELICIOUS CELEBRITY.” 
i ene is something a little inconsistent—not to say a 
little hypocritical—in punishing a publisher for trans- 
lating a French author, and then receiving that author himself 
with unusual honours, with meetings of the representative 
Journalists of the country, and entertainments in the City 








usually reserved for the most distinguished citizens or the 
guests held most deserving of honour. If M. Zola’s produc- 
tions are worthy of criminal prosecution, M. Zola himself, in 
his capacity of author, can hardly be a fit object upon which 
to bestow a quasi-national welcome. Yet we have given one 
to M. Zola, and if he knows the facts, he must regard his 
entertainers, delighted as he was with their reception of him, 
with a certain admixture of ratherangry contempt. As, how- 
ever, we dislike M. Zola’s writings, but should not have sent 
him to prison for them, we may, since he has lectured upon 
us, obtain what benefit we can from observations which lose, 
perhaps, something of their force when we remember that 
he never was in England before, and does not, by his 
own admission, know a word of English. Still, genius may 
enable a man to admire Shakespeare, as M. Zola did, with- 
out having read a line he ever wrote; and it is quite con- 
ceivable that a man may have something to say worth hearing 
about a national journalism, which is to him, nevertheless, 
a sealed book. The advantages or disadvantages of im- 
personality in newspapers, moreover, do not depend upon 
the language in which the avowed or hidden author delivers 
his opinions, and M. Zola therefore, despite the profundity of 
his admitted ignorance, is entitled to be heard. He knows, at 
least, what personality and impersonality have done for the 
journalists of hisown land. What he says is much of it correct, 
and is all of it curiously characteristic. Itis quite true, as M. 
Zola says, that English journalism is not like French journal- 
ism, “a brawl in which the great interests of the community 
are lost sight of amidst abominable personal squabbles ;” and 
it is equally true, though he only implies it, that this is 
in great measure due to its impersonality. Our people, it 
is true, are not so dominated by the desire for distinction 
as the French, and can live happily without that “ de- 
licious celebrity” which M. Zola considers the fitting reward 
of a life of effort; but still, if every man signed his articles, 
every second man would begin to think of himself and 
his reputation, to hate or like his rival, and to forget the 
community in his eagerness to press forward his own per- 
sonality to the front. ‘It is I,’ he would exclaim, ‘I who am 
fighting the battle of the Union, or of the Irish, and not that 
rival of mine either in the same paper, or over the way!’ This 
is the temptation of all politicians but the highest; and it 
would be the temptation also of all journalists, except the few 
to whom the victory of their ideas, not that of themselves, is 
the first object of ambition. That of itself is the truest defence 
of impersonality in journalism, not the one which M. Zola has 
brought to the front, the corporate weight of the anonymous 
writers. That corporate weight may, and does, lend additional 
effect to their work; but then that effect may just as well be 
evil as good, and very often is. The information or the 
thoughts in the Times have twice or ten times the impact 
they would have if they were signed, but then a malig- 
nant or an ignorant statement in the Times has twice 
the impact too. A corporation can be a bad agency as 
well as a good one in politics, as in anything else; and it is 
from the other side, the suppression not of individuality, but 
of the hungry desire for individual repute, that the imper- 
sonality of English journalism deserves M. Zola’s praise. 
The political writer among us wants to influence his readers, 
not to exalt himself, and if he suffers from temptation at all, 
suffers rather from too much readiness to speak, not indeed 
as the public thinks—that is an anachronism, a description of a 
period which died with Mr. Delane—but as his paper thinks 
the public, if it were wise, would think. It is only by im- 
pressing readers who know nothing of him that he can make 
himself important in the office, and personal vanity and 
the interest of the reader therefore pull together towards 
the same result,—good, solid work. That must be good for any 
journalism ; and in our own, makes up wholly for a certain 
heaviness and want of literary distinction, which are its 
drawbacks, and which have, we think, of late years tended to 
increase. We will not say that the most successful journals 
among us are often quite curiously tame; but it is certain 
that we have not among us just now—it may be partly from 
accident—the writing of 1848. 

So far, we are fairly with M. Zola, though we think the 
conduct which justifies his praise is due to the reason he 
implies in his censure of the French Press, and not to the 
one he puts forward in his praise of the English; but in his 
remarks on criticism, we find ourselves at variance with 
him altogether. He seems to think anonymous criticism 
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something of an absurdity. 
would never look at it. How, then, do they ever get 
a new critic? He is, when he begins, as unknown to 
them as if he did not sign his name, not to mention that, in 
at least one case out of three, he never signs it at all, but 
adopts a literary name, as actors and actresses adopt a name 
for the stage. What does the public lose from the imper- 
sonality of a critic? Something, no doubt, when the subject 
is a book of information, for the name may show that the 
critic is specially entitled to pass judgment on his author. 
This case, however, is rare, the rival explorer, or traveller, or 
man of science being usually lacking in impartiality; and 
if the subject be literature, what is the loss the public 
sustains from anonymity? Cannot there be judgment in 
the anonymous writer, or originality, or that attention to 
form, the lack of which we frankly acknowledge is too often 
the opprobriam of English criticism? A man is not blind 
because he wears a mask, or ignorant because he does not 
sign his article as he would his will. His impartiality is 
likely to be increased, for he is not exposed to that literary 
hatred, which is at least as bitter as the odiwm theologicum, 
while he need not yield so visibly or completely to the claim 
of friendship. Asa matter of fact, in this country literary 
criticism is both personal and unsigned; and, on the whole, 
we should say that, allowing for a name or two of positive 
literary distinction, the unsigned criticism was decidedly the 
brighter of the two. M. Zola says that in France “in criti- 
cism, as we understand it, there is a creative function, which 
distinguishes it from a mere summary or report.” Very 
true of the better criticism, and very finely said; but then, 
what has that to do with a nation s appreciation of impersonal 
work? Cannot creative art have merit unless we know the 
artist’s name? Would M. Zola deny merit to every piece of 
Greek sculpture of which the carver’s name has been for- 
gotten, or declare a great picture meaningless because it 
happened to be unsigned? Is the name of the poet the only 
test which Frenchmen of his intellectual rank apply to poetry? 
The truth is, the French realist believes that, to exhibit his 
full strength, the artist in words or in marble needs the 
stimulus of personal appreciation, of what he is pleased to 
call “delicious celebrity.” That, he openly says, is neces- 
sary to give him individuality, passion,—even power. Is it ? 
We can fully believe that M. Zola knows his countrymen, 
and that, as regards them, his verdict is a correct one; but 
that does not prove that it is correct of all mankind. There 
are men in England, and probably in Germany, in whom fear 
of what he calls “ delicious celebrity ’—which means much talk 
in drawing-rooms—is the great restraining influence on their 
creative faculty, to whom the publicity of the street is 
almost loathsome, who will never do their best unless they 
are certain that it will never be known they did it. That 
applause of the crowd which M. Zola deems such a stimu- 
lating force is, to some men at least, a bewildering noise, 
in which they lose half their power of thinking and all 
their serenity of temper. M. Zola may deem such a con- 
dition of mind impossible, and doubtless it is so to the 
Parisian ; but it is not so to the Londoner, who five times out 
of ten, in all departments of life, prefers greatly to remain be- 
hind the screen, and even if he is ambitious, thinks with Lord 
Beaconsfield, that the secret sway of Europe would be worth 
more than a throne. There is something positively nasty in 
the idea that criticism, being part of literature, cannot be good 
or original without the stimulus of “delicious celebrity,’”— 
that is, the applause of men who may or may not be competent 
to judge. We cannot conceive a greater pleasure than to send 
a great thought among mankind without one’s name, to watch 
it working, and to know that the personality of its author 
would never be more discussed than the personality of the 
author of a Psalm. 

The true puzzle in this question of anonymity is, that the 
arguments hardly apply to the case of books. The author of 
a book in almost every instance signs his name. The reason 
for the infrequénce of anonymity in serious books, however, 
is, we fancy, either that the name has a definite relation to 
the value of the work, as in all books of exploration and 
most books of history, or that the publisher cannot afford to 
lose the advantage of previous success, or that the author 
does not think that a book will bring his personality so dis- 
tinctly forward as continuous writing for the public does. 
Even here, however, M. Zola’s argument breaks down, for so 
little is “delicious celebrity” a needful whip to exertion, that 


Frenchmen, he protests, 








the greatest writer of fiction of the century taxed his ingenuity 
and strained his conscience, to keep his personality from 
public comment. To men who think with M. Zola, Sir 
Walter Scott must seem a legendary personage. 





THE INSTINCT OF INDUSTRY IN ANIMALS. 
RECENT and interesting contribution to the sum of 
popular knowledge of animal instinct is M. Frederic 
Houssay’s work on “ The Industries of Animals,” published 
in the “Contemporary Science Series” by Mr. Walter 
Scott. It is an ingenious attempt to bring man and 
animals into line on the common ground of their pro- 
vision by industry of the necessities of life. The arts of 
collecting provisions, storing and preserving food, domes. 
ticating and managing flocks, and capturing slaves, are quite 
as well understood by animals and insects as by man 
in the earlier stages of his civilisation, and show a 
curious analogy in their development in the case of the 
more backward among human communities. Ants of the 
same species both have, and have not, learnt to keep 
“cattle.” Lespés found a tribe of black ants which had a 
flock of “cows” which they milked daily. But he also dis. 
covered a nest of the same species which had no flocks. These 
he presented with some of the aphides used hy their cow. 
keeping relations. The ants instantly attacked, killed, and 
ate them, behaving in exactly the same improvident manner 
as a tribe of Australian “black-fellows” when presented 
with a flock of sheep. A little-known and striking instance 
of foresight and industry exhibited by a bird is that of the 
Californian woodpecker. Like others of its kind, this bird 
is an insect-eater. Yet in view of the approach of winter, it 
prepares a store of food of a wholly different character, and 
arranges this with as much care as an epicure might devote 
to the storage of his wine in a cellar. In the summer, the 
woodpecker lives on ants. For the winter it stores up acorns, 
To hold each acorn it hollows a small hole in a tree, into 
which the acorn is exactly fitted, and is ready to be split by 
the strong beak of the climbing woodpecker, though too 
tightly held to be stolen either by squirrels or other birds. A 
relation of this woodpecker inhabits the driest parts of 
Mexico, where during the droughts it must die of starvation, 
unless it made a store. To prevent this it selects the hollow 
stem of a species of aloe, the bore of which is just large 
enough to hold a nut. The woodpecker drills holes at in- 
tervals in the stem, and fills it from bottom to top with the 
nuts, the separate holes being apparently made for conve- 
nience of access to the column of nuts within. The intelli- 
gence which not only constructs a special storehouse, but 
teaches the woodpecker to lay-by only the nuts which will 
keep, and not the insects which would decay, is perhaps the 
highest form of bird-reasoning which has yet been observed. 
The common ants of Italy—inopiw metuens formica senectx 
of the Romans—if not so strangely ingenious as the gardener- 
ants of the tropics, which prepare a particular soil on which 
to grow within their nests the fungus on which alone they 
feed, exhibits what is probably the most complex form of 
instinctive industry shown by any European animal. They 
store up oats and various kinds of grain, making hundreds 
of little rooms as granaries, of about the size of a watch. 
But grain lying in the ground naturally germinates. How 
the ants prevent this is not known. Probably by venti- 
lation, as bees ventilate their hives by artificial draught. 
All that is certain is, that if the ants are removed the grain 
sprouts. When the ants wish to use the store, they allow the 
grains to germinate, until the chemical change takes place in 
the material which makes its fermenting juice food suitable 
for their digestion. They then arrest the process of change by 
destroying the sprout, and use the stock of glutinous sugar and 
starch so left as their main food in winter. M. Houssay might 
have drawn his parallel between human and animal industries 
still closer, if he had referred to the curious partnership which 
modern observation has made possible between men and bees. 
By giving the bees a foundation of wax stamped with the 
shape of the cells, the bee-keeper saves the hive the time and 
trouble spent in this non-productive labour ; and the purpose 
of the artificial aid so given is at once comprehended and 
turned to use by the otherwise stereotyped intelligence of the 
bee. 
If we are ever to discover the origin and nature of instinct, 
it must be by the multiplication of facts and observations such 
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as M. Houssay has endeavoured to co-ordinate. At present 
it cannot be maintained that the last word has been said as to 
the origin of those astonishing creative acts by which the 
bee and his kind rival the mathematician and mechanician, or 
ef the means by which the carrier-pigeon, and even four- 
footed domestic animals, find their way to their home across 
tracts of country absolutely new to their experience. The 
wonderful facts as to animal journeys across the sea-less 
and almost river-less continent of Australia, increase the diffi- 
eulty of finding a suitable explanation of instinct, which must 
necessarily cover this wholly unexplained power of local 
divination. So far as a recognised theory of the origin of 
instinct may be said to exist, there is very little to be added 
to the form in which it is presented in M. Houssay’s treatise. 
He considers that by a careful comparison and classification 
of observed facts, it is possible to find in animals all the inter- 
mediate stages between a deliberate, reflective action, and an 
act that has become instinctive, and so inveterate to the species 
that it has reacted on its body and produced new and special 
ergans. “If an individual is led to reproduce the same series 
of actions, it contracts a habit; the repetition may be so 
frequent that the animal comes to accomplish it without 
knowing it; the brain no longer intervenes; the spinal cord 
er chain of nerves alone govern this order of acts, to which 
has been given the name of reflex actions. This tendency 
to reflex action may be transmitted by heredity to the de- 
scendants, and then becomes an instinct.” In the case of the bee, 
assuming this hypothesis to be the true one, the determination 
of the hexagonal form for its cells, which is just that which 
calculation shows to demand the least quantity of wax for 
the storage of the greatest quantity of honey, must originally 
have been due to trial and reflection. No one can doubt that 
there is a mind somewhere behind the astonishing finish and 
adaptation of bee-architecture and the social life of the hive. 
But of the process of development there exists no trace. We 
can only guess that it may have been so from the analogy 
ef other cases of the formation of an instinct which 
kave come within reach of human experience. But there 
are numbers of bees which make round honey-cells, like 
pitchers, and which, though presumably equally intelligent 
with the hive-bee, show no tendency to make their work more 
perfect mechanically. In the case of the moss-carding bee, 
the community may be supposed to be even more intelligent 
than the honey-bees; for the latter always seek a ready-made 
home, while the moss-carder builds one for itse’*. If instinct 
is to be regarded, not as a rudiment of intelligence, but the 
result of a series of reasoned acts, which by frequent repeti- 
tion became habitual, then reflex, and finally instinctive, the 
part played by time in its production becomes of the first im- 
portance. It does not matter whether the lives of the creatures 
which at present perform acts by instinct are long or short, 
if we grant the power of hereditary transmission demanded 
by the theory. The results of yearly oxperiments by successive 
generations of bees or wasps, most of which die at the end of 
twelve months, may survive in the consciousness of the race 
equally with the longer experiences of man in his generations. 
Looking at present facts—that in the case of the queen-wasp, 
for instance, the sole survivor does transmit to her ofispring 
the whole permanent instinct of architecture and social polity 
of her race—the power of heredity cannot be denied, because 
the facts do not admit of any other explanation, except on 
the hypothesis of the existence of some additional sense 
which, owing to the limitation of our own, we could by no 
possible means comprehend. The growth of instinct, if the 
theory of its development given above is correct, should be a 
Process of abnormal length, and it would almost follow that 
the antiquity of species could be estimated from the degree of 
perfection in which instinct is exhibited. The difference of 
structure and diversity of needs in different animals, in some 
80 simple and in others so complex, need not weaken this con- 
clusion, if we only compare those in which the order of daily 
life is somewhat similar. The life-history of the hive-bee would 
seem to demand a far longer period for its complex instinct to 
become stereotyped than the life-history of the solitary 
species; and man, with his few forms of instinctive action and 
reliance on individual intelligence, would be assigned a place 
among the latest developments of nature. Our knowledge of 
the facts of instinct is as yet too ill-assorted for the construction 
of more than a working hypothesis as to its origin ; and until 
the question of the inheritance of acquired characteristics is 


more completely answered than it is at present, the whole 





structure hangs on a doubtful link. But there is one point 
on which the theory of instinct which M. Houssay repro- 
duces is eminently satisfactory, though he does not claim it 
as an argument for its value. It accounts for the uniformity 
and subordination of individuals in the life of the social 
animals and social insects, which is almost inexplicable on 
any other hypothesis. That thousands of beings so intelli- 
gent as the bee can live together and exercise an intelligence 
which is used solely for the good of the community, and never 
for the personal advantage or aggrandisement of an indi- 
vidual, transcends reason, as we understand it. Yet it is 
just possible to conceive a human community in which the 
system of caste might become so stereotyped as to eliminate 
the initial difference between man and man in each class, and 
produce uniform types of workers, soldiers, and the like. But 
in such a case, what is instinct but a degradation of intelli- 
gence, producing perhaps a higher level of work but a lower 
type of mind ? 
THE DIFFUSION OF THE GIFT FOR POETRY. 
NGLAND, or that portion of England, and it is no small 
one, which heeds such things, was surprised, nay, 
startled, some little time ago, when an ingenious and lively 
writer in one of the magazines announced and proceeded to 
demonstrate that she possessed at the moment no less than 
fifty distinct poets. The general public knew that there was 
one undoubted living poet; the cultivated knew that there 
were, perhaps, half-a-dozen. Esoteric circles could have 
added, but with a good deal of rivalry and difference of award, 
perhaps half-a-dozen more. Yet here were fifty. Many of 
them were minor poets, it is true, but still they were poets, 
and their claims could not be disputed. Nay, more; when their 
right to the title came to be discussed, the wonder grew, for 
it was found not that any of the original members could 
be disallowed, but that powers must be taken to add to 
their number; for there were some fifteen more whose claim 
was equally good. America too, we hear, boasts that she 
possesses at least thirty. So that the number of poets who 
use the English language falls hardly short of a hundred. 
Truly, this sounds surprising, almost ridiculous. But is it 
really so? It is much easier to call it absurd, as we have said, 
than to draw a line, and rule out so many of the claimants. 
For when the question is fairly discussed, it becomes clear 
that it is one of standard; and that the matter for surprise, 
if there be any, must be the quality rather than the quantity 
of these claimants. We are not surprised that England should 
possess fifty, even a hundred, painters; we are quite used 
to our Academicians and Associates, and we know that there 
are probably quite thirty painters scarcely less meritorious 
than the least striking of the Associates. We do not, of course, 
consider all the Academicians great painters. Of really great 
painters England perhaps, when the century is closed, will not 
claim to have produced more than half-a-dozen in the cen- 
tury. About the same number would be the roll of the really 
great English poets of the century. Is it, then, unnatural 
that the number of the smaller poets should follow somewhat 
the same ratio? ‘In England, the old, often-quoted, somewhat 
ruthless saying of Horace about mediocre poets has always 
had weight. The English standard is, perhaps, higher in 
poetry than in the other arts, and we are often inclined to 
draw the line high, and speak only of poets of the first 
rank, as poets at all. This is a fault on the right side; and 
in England it is both right and natural that the standard of 
poetry should be high,—right, because poetry is perhaps 
more especially the art of England as painting is the art of 
Italy or music that of Germany; and natural, because by a 
curious paradox, poetry, which is the art of England, is so 
often not recognised in England as being an art at all. It is 
indeed just this that causes the unreflecting astonishment of 
which we have spoken. 

Poetry is the first of the Fine Arts, as they used to be 
called; but it is a fine art, and follows the same laws as the 
other arts. It is the cultivation of a natural gift and in- 
stinct,—the artistic gift in language. Now, the artistic gift 
in language is probably as widely diffused as the other artistic 
gifts, and has the same general relations to human faculty 
and society. We know how widely diffused the other gifts 
are, how common is some considerable degree of gift for 
drawing or painting, or for singing or acting. Now that 
musical education is more common, it is found that what was 
considered perhaps very rare, is by no means so,—namely, some 
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considerable gift for composing. And the same is the case 
with poetry. The gift for versifying, nay, for poetry, is far more 
common than is generally supposed. If we reflect, we shall see 
at once that we often do not realise how common it is. How 
many persons do we not know in various walks of life, 
generally perhaps, but by no means always, literary or 
artistic—clerics, lawyers, painters, sculptors, musicians, archi- 
tects—but also soldiers, engineers, business men, who have a 
gift or knack for writing verse, and who, under the excitement 
of joy or sorrow, often produce something which, if not great 
poetry for the great world, we feel we must consider quite 
poetic, just as many amateurs paint with a skill and feeling 
which is at once admirable and delightful? And this gift is 
amenable to training and cultivation just as are the other 
artistic gifts, and should be recognised and treated in the 
same way. Poetry is an accomplishment which should be 
taught in our schools for the same reason and in the same 
expectation as painting or music. This counsel will, we are 
aware, seem absurd. A French poet, De Banville, if we 
remember right, offered to teach the art of poetry in so many 
lessons. In England such a proposal would provoke ridicule. 
Yet we forget that in England, and in England perhaps more 
assiduously than in other countries, poetry has been taught 
for ages, and is now only ceasing to be taught in our great 
public schools. For some hundreds of years, every boy at 
Winchester or Eton, Shrewsbury or Westminster, even the 
most unpromising, was taught, often at the cost, as Gibbon 
feelingly recalls, “of many tears and some blood,” the art of 
poetry in the Latin tongue.: That it was in the Latin tongue 
was accidental, not essential. Every art and science was then 
embedded in Latin. It is significant that Greek verse-writing, 
which we are apt to class with Latin, was a much later intro- 
duction, and was always considered as something of a special 
and artificial exotic. Latin is now more really a dead 
language than Greek. It has become so far removed from 
contemporary letters and life, that we are apt to think 
what indeed nowadays is, to a certain extent, the case,— 
that boys always wrote Latin verses to learn Latin, and 
not to learn verse. But in reality, writing verses was an 
exercise, not so much in learning Latin, as in learning 
the art of versification—nay, of poetry—which art at that 
time could only find example and illustration, and seemed 
only natural and possible, in a language with a body of poetic 
literature. The schoolboy’s Latin couplets bore the same 
relation to living literature that his English prize-poems do 
now. The first poets of cultivated modern Europe wrote in 
Latin, and even after the modern languages had acquired a 
certain position, not only poetic scholars but great poets, 
not only Politian but Petrarch, not only Buchanan but 
Milton, wrote Latin verse as a form of poetry. It is, indeed, 
this remnant of natural life which gave their Latin verse 
despite their loose scholarship, a superiority, as literature, to 
much of the really better and more polished Latin and Greek 
verse of the present day,—an advantage which lingers in the 
Latin verse of Addison and Johnson and Gray, and which we 
still feel even in the far inferior—nay, often bad—writing of 
the Continental scholars of our own time. It is often poor 
poetry, it is bad verse,—but it is natural, and it is poetry. 
Latin verse-writing has ceased to be universal or even general. 
It will probably soon cease to exist altogether. But it will 
be a real loss if the teaching of poetry disappears. We have 
hardly yet begun, or are only just beginning, to substitute 
systematically the teaching of our own or other modern 
languages for the teaching of Latin or Greek, or to teach 
these modern languages in at all the same systematic and 
exhaustive way as that in which the ancient were taught to 
our fathers. But if they are to have as good a literary educa- 
tion, what our fathers could do, and did, with advantage in 
Latin, our children ought to be taught to do in English, or, it 
may be, in French or German or Italian. A clever French 
writer on education defends the teaching of Latin and Greek 
verse, on the ground that it teaches boys to appreciate and 
understand the art of poetry without fancying themselves to 
be poets. That is perhaps true now, though it was not always 
true, for the Renaissance writers of Latin verse certainly 
thought themselves poets, and had all the vanity and petty 
pride of the most vernacular of poetasters. But while true 
within limits, it hints at a belief which we do not think very 
well founded. It is generally supposed that to encourage 
young people to write “poetry,” as it is called, is to encourage 
sentimental prigs to think themselves those rarest of beings, 





great poets. The truth is that the danger is neither greater 
nor less than it is with all the arts. There is always a likeli- 
hood, a danger, if you choose to call it so, that the beginner of 
any talent in any art will think himself a heaven-born genius, 
Of late, especially, the arts have been in the ascendant, and in 
all of them we have seen amateurs of more or less talent 
flocking in, fancying themselves born to be painters, musicians, 
actors. The cold neglect or rough criticism of the world soon 
cures these fancies in a practical way. The philosophic cure 
lies not in the suppression of these amiable desires, but in the 
recognition and inculcation of two facts; first, that the posses- 
sion of a certain—nay, even a considerable—degree of talentand 
gift in all the arts is quite common, and is neither a justifica. 
tion of vanity nor a guarantee of pre-eminent success; and 
secondly, that the amount of training and practice required to 
convert even the gifted amateur into the professional in any 
pursuit, from cricket and golf to fiddling or painting, is enor. 
mous. This is what we have recognised in the other arts, but 
notin poetry. It is a tribute, perhaps, to the paramount merit 
of poetry that we have been slow to recognise it. But it 
is the fact. Scores of persons, if they have the chance, can 
write verses respectably; with careful training and oppor- 
tunity, a considerable number will write them more than re- 
spectably. The consummately gifted must also practise, and 
practise long and laboriously. There are the exceptions, the 
paradoxes, of gift and opportunity. There are the single-song 
poets, as there are the single-speech orators. There are the 
Rossettis in poetry as in painting, undisciplined, wilful, way- 
ward, magnificent, but incomplete in eitherart. But they are the 
rare exceptions. Poeta nascitur non fit is a half-truth, or, rather, 
a three-quarters-truth. Poeta nascitur et fit would be not so 
epigrammatic, and therefore not so impressive, but more dully 
true. The first thing is to be born with the exceptional gift. 
The next is to train it. But there is another saying also, 
which, as applied to poetry, requires qualification or even in- 
version. In poetry, as in all the arts, it is not le premier pas 
qui cotite, but le dernier. Many can make the first step up 
Parnassus, a few reach the upper slopes, hardly two or three 
in a century climb to the very top. Yet to set foot on Par- 
nassus at all is something. “The laurels whisper sweet ” even 
about the lower ledges of the hill. The air even of the first 
slanting meadows is tonic and delightful, and the nearer pros- 
pect of the heights uplifts the soul. That there should be 
fifty, or even a hundred, minor poets in England is, then, a 
healthy, and not an unhealthy, sign both for England and for 
poetry. It means, not the degradation of poetry, but the 
elevation of the public taste, and is but the natural outcome 
of the spread of education, and especially of higher educa- 
tion. Great poets will always be rare, because great men 
are rare. Perhaps they will be rarer hereafter than of old. 
They will not suffer when they arise because there are fifty 
or over fifty minor poets, nor will the minor poets suffer, 
because they again are surrounded by any number of ama- 
teurs who just miss being accredited and recognised masters 
of the craft. There will be a more equable distribution of 
the intellectual and artistic enjoyment, which is intellectual 
and artistic wealth. And as the position and real value and 
meaning of poetry will be better understood, an educated 
public will pay the poets more and better homage. Goethe 
has two fine sayings, one about poets and poetry in general, 
the other about Shakespeare. The first is, that he who would 
understand the poets must travel in the poets’ land; the 
other that, great as Shakespeare is, we do not truly apprehend 
his greatness until we see him in his “ giants’ home,” until we 
consider him not merely as an isolated pinnacle, but, like 
some Mont Blanc or Mount Everest, the highest of a giant 
range, overtopping all. To the educated eye, the major poet 
gains scale from the minor, though to the uneducated he 
dwarfs and confounds their value. And it is in such a milieu 
and amid such surroundings that the great poets have arisen 
most and flourished best, encircled by minor poets and a 
poetic public. Such was the case in the Athens of Pericles, 
in the Rome of Augustus, in the England of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and the England of Queen Anne. Then, as now, critics. 
sneered and great poets poured laughter or scorn upon the 
twittering fledgelings who could neither sing nor soar. But it 
is, as our own great poet has told us, himself kind as he was 
great, the want, not of genius but of charity, that makes 
the “petty fools of rhyme” hateful; it is their want, not of 
sensibility but of sense, that makes them contemptible. 
Bavius and Mevius are a byword, but there were many 
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petter lesser lights in Virgil’s day than Bavius and Mevius; 
and there have been in all ages many poetic souls whom 
neither themselves nor the world have called great, but who 
have been dear to the Muses, and loved and mourned by the 
immortal masters of song. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


“THE HOFER PLAY AT MERAN, 1893. 
Tue pretty town of Meran, in South Tyrol, already well known 
to the English traveller as a health or pleasure resort, adds 
this year to the permanent charms of its mountains, valleys, 
and rivers, baths and bands, the great attraction of a People’s 
Play—Tyrol in the Year 1809: Pictures of the War of In- 
dependence—which is performed on an open-air stage in a field 
near the town by the inhabitants thereof, on Sundays and 
feast-days during the months of May and September. The 
hero of the play, Andreas Hofer, is well known by name to 
English readers, if it be only from the sonnets in which 
Wordsworth has immortalised him and his devoted followers 
who fell in their gallant struggle for freedom. ‘“ Not vainly,” 
as the poet sings,— 
“For in their magnanimity and fame, 


Powers have they left, an impulse and a claim, 
Which neither can be overturned nor bought.” 





To render the following account of Husterer and Wolff’s 
drama (written for the most part in the Tyrolese dialect) 
more intelligible to the general reader, a few historical 
and explanatory notes may precede it. Tyrol had been 
for more than four centuries under the gentle and sympa- 
thetic rule of the Emperors of Austria, who acquired the 
country in the fourteenth century, partly by purchase 
from the Dukes of Bavaria, partly by inheritance from a 
native Princess, the Tyrolese “Muckle-mouthed Meg,” when 
the Emperor Francis II. was compelled by Napoleon, after 
his triumph over the Austrians at Ulm, in 1805, to cede 
Tyrol to Bavaria by the treaty of Presburg, in exchange 
for the Duchy of Wurzburg. The loyalty and devotion of 
the Tyrolese to the House of Hapsburg were only equalled by 
their deep attachment to their religion and to their beautiful, 
mountainous land. For four years—from 1805 to 1809— 
they endured, with growing discontent, the oppressions of 
their new Bavarian masters, who levied heavy taxes of men 
and money to which they were unused, and amongst many other 
causes of offence, suppressed the old mystery-plays, which 
were the chief of the popular entertainments in town and 
village. The Tyrolese still delight and excel in acting, and 
so keenly do they enter into the parts in this Hofer play, that 
there was some difficulty in filling those of the hated French 
and Bavarians, and they were obliged eventually to be drawn 
from the militia out on service. During these four years, 
preparations for a revolt were secretly carried on with the 
assistance of Austria, through the Archduke John, a son of 
the Emperor, who had explored Tyrol in his botanical and 
mineralogical expeditions, and always remained a staunch 
friend to the Tyrolese and to their leader, Hofer. With him 
he kept up a correspondence in cipher, in which Tyrol was 
alluded to as a bride, for whose wedding festivities prepara- 
tions were to be made. 

Hofer was the son of a race of innkeepers—the hosts 
of Sand—in the Passeier valley, not far from Meran—a man 
of good education and property, universally beloved and 
respected. With him were joined in command Speckbacher, 
a wealthy yeoman who had been goaded to seek revenge by 
the cruelties of the French, and Haspinger, a Capuchin monk, 
who was to be seen in the thickest of the fight, armed only 
with a large ebony crucifix, which he is said to have wielded 
in his enthusiasm with dire effect. The mountaineers were 
to receive three signals to prepare for action; first by fires 
springing alight from height to height; then by sawdust set 
floating down the mountain torrents; and, finally, by the 
pass-word whispered from mouth to mouth, “It is time!” So 
well were these signals obeyed and their secret kept, that on 
the same day in the spring of 1809, Hofer defeated the 
Bavarians in the valley of the Hisak, Speckbacher took the 
town of Halle, and twenty thousand peasants without a com- 
mander captured Innsbriick, the beautiful capital of Tyrol. 
The Bavarian General, dying there of his wounds, asked who 
had led his victorious foes so well, and was answered 
proudly :—* No one! We fought for our religion, our Em- 








peror, and our Fatherland;”—the historic war-cry of the 
Tyrolese, who fought, indeed, entirely in the strength of their 
faith; and this religious feeling pervades the play, from the 
epilogue onwards, opening, as it does with the old Tyrolese 
welcome, “God greet thee!” and ending with, “God guard 
thee!” 

To gaze from the open stage upon the actual fields and vil- 
lages, mountains and ravines, in which the events that are 
being depicted took place, gives a strong feeling of reality to 
the whole, which is most attractive and impressive, heightened 
by the national costumes of the actors being repeated in the 
greater portion of their audience. The play has been written 
and arranged with careful regard to historical accuracy in all 
its details, and picturesque groups of living pictures, in repose 
or in motion, open and close each of the four acts. The 
first is a lively representation of a yearly fair held in the 
neighbourhood of Meran. At this gathering the cruelties of 
the Bavarian rulers are freely discussed, and the passions of 
the populace further excited against them by the insolent 
behaviour of a Bavarian soldier to the betrothed of a young 
peasant who is at the fair, with the announcement of a fresh 
levy of troops, and the graphic recital by an old charcoal- 
burner, once a rich farmer of the district, of his ill-treat- 
ment and ruin, and of the murder of his only son as a 
spy at the hands of the French. These and other stirring 
incidents are taken advantage of by a wandering carrier, 
an emissary of Hofer’s, to pledge those present to a 
rising against the foreigners as soon as the three signals 
for action are given. The pass-word, “It is time,” is re- 
peated from mouth to mouth, and the scene closes with all 
present chanting the “ Ave Maria ” on their knees, to implore 
the blessing of Heaven on their enterprise. The historical 
actors do not appear until the second act. Hofer himself, a 
man of forty-two, tall, handsome, and alert, with a full, black 
beard, in Tyrolese costume, with the heron’s plume set at the 
back of his felt-hat; Speckbacher, his friend and colleague, 
and the Capuchin monk, who speaks pure German, to the 
relief of English ears, which find the Tyrolese dialect trying at 
first to follow. A meeting is held at Hofer’s inn to make the 
final preparations for the revolt, and he is formally elected 
the leader, and produces an ancient Austrian war-banner, to 
which all enthusiastically pledge their renewed allegiance. 
In the third act, the scene shifts to a suburb of Innsbriick, 
Berg Isel, where Hofer has for the third time gained a vic- 
tory over the Bavarians and the French; but he begins to be 
harassed by disputes amongst his followers and the cruelties 
practised by some of them on the prisoners, against his direct 
orders. He threatens to resign his command in consequence, 
but is dissuaded ; and deputies arriving from Vienna present 
him with a gold medal and chain, sent by the Emperor as a 
token of his gratitude and esteem. Hofer will only accept 
them at the hands of the priest, after a solemn dedication 
service and “Te Deum” in the great church at Innsbriick, in 
which his monument now stands, close to the marvellous tomb 
of the Emperor Maximilian,—a ceremony which forms one of 
the most impressive “living pictures ” of the play. The last act 
presents the Battle of Reichelberg “ by hearsay,” and is per- 
haps the least interesting of the four; but it leads up effec- 
tively to the tragic conclusion,—Hofer’s capture and exe- 
cution by Napoleon’s orders at Mantua in January, 1810. 
In spite of all his promises to the Tyrolese, Francis II. was 
compelled, after his defeat at Wagram, to sign the Treaty of 
Vienna with Napoleon (August 14th, 1809), which finally 
ceded Tyrol to Bavaria. Hofer refused to credit this breach 
of faith, till hope against hope was hopeless, and, forsaken by 
his few remaining followers, he was forced, in the December 
of that year, to lay down his arms and take refuge, with his 
wife, his secretary, and his little son, in a peasant’s hut 
amidst the snow-blocked mountains, where they lay hid for 
two months, enduring great privations. It was Hofer’s fate 
to be betrayed by one of his own countrymen, like William 
Wallace, with whose career his bears many points of re- 
semblance. Guided by the traitor Raffli—who has already 
appeared in the play—the French track Hofer to his lair 
through ice and snow, and carry him captive in chains to 
Mantua, where he is shot as a rebel within twenty-four hours, 
—to the lasting disgrace of Napoleon, who tried to shift the 
blame of this judicial murder on to a subordinate, as in the 
case of the Duc d’Enghien. 

The final scene of Hofer’s death (which does not take place 
on the stage, only the shots being heard from outside) is very 
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simple and impressive. He makes a touching speech to the 
priest who attends him and to his captive countrymen, and 
sends a message to his wife that his children are not to be 
called orphans whilst their second father lives in the Palace 
at Vienna. It is well to know that Hofer’s confidence in his 
beloved Emperor was justified, for he gave shelter and 
education to the widow and her children, dowered the girl 
and ennobled the son. The play closes with a speech from 
the old carrier when the fatal shot is heard, which, as he says, 
“has blown out the light of a life which shone as a star over 
the whole land of Tyrol.” He vows solemnly to ply his 
trade no more; but, if life and freedom are granted him, to 
spend the rest of his days wandering from village to village 
in his native land, tolling the church-bell in each one to call 
the people together to pray with him in memory of his 
departed friend and hero. 

The enthusiasm wherewith these scenes from the life of 
Andreas Hofer are acted and received prove that his memory 
in his own land is still fresh and strong, and as you watch 
them in company possibly with some patriarchs of the 
district to whom they may be a reality of their childhood, a 
wonderful sense of living in the past overcomes you, and it is 
the end of the century that becomes a dream rather than the 
beginning, as you pass through the narrow, arcaded streets 
and ancient watch-tower of the Middle-Aged Meran, to which 
the gay new town is attached, like a new piece to an old 
garment. H. M. Poynter. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


NATURAL PICTURES. 
[To THe Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR,’ } 

Sir,—Your very interesting article, in the Spectator of 
September 9th, on the desirability of inducing the Govern- 
ment to purchase land in the United Kingdom which may 
be of special beauty or historical interest, in order to preserve 
it for public use, induces me to write and draw the attention 
of your readers to a movement in America which shows how 
the same desirable object may be promoted, pending Govern- 
ment action. The American scheme is toa appoint a body of 
responsible men of education and taste, to accept and hold in 
trust for the public any gifts of land or buildings which 
generous and public-spirited donors may be willing to give. 

In May of 1890, a conference was held at Boston, at which 
it was proposed to appoint such a Board of trustees for the 
State of Massachusetts. Some members were to be named 
in the Act of Incorporation ; their successors to be elected by 
the full Board as vacancies occurred. The governing bodies 
of several learned institutions were to nominate some members 
in the first instance, and the governor and council were to 
name others. These trustees were to be empowered to acquire 
by gift from individuals or bodies of subscribers, parcels of 
real estate possessing natural beauty or historical interest, and 
to hold the same, together with funds for the maintenance 
thereof. The trustees were to be required to open to the 
public, under suitable regulations, all such parcels of their 
real estate as lay within the limits of towns or cities which 
might provide for the caretaking of the same. The Report 
goes on to say that the necessity for special legal acts and the 
trouble involved in organising special societies, or Boards of 
trustees, naturally discourages those who might otherwise do 
much for the cause. It also expresses the opinion that this, 
like other noble causes, must be fostered in its beginnings 
at least by the individuals who may be interested in it. 
Ihave no very definite late news of the scheme, but when 
last I heard, the movement was advancing steadily; one 
person was ready to give a waterfall, another a wood, a 
third a bit of shore. Ifa Board for receiving and preserving 
such spots were constituted in England—especially if it were 
composed of such men as the trustees of the British Museum, 
men of learning and education in whom the public had con- 
fidence—it would enable those who wish to do so to hand down, 
for the joy and instruction of future generations, special areas 
of natural beauty, or buildings and places of historical interest. 

I believe that in England, as evidently in America, there 
would be found persons of wealth and generosity who, whether 
singly or in groups, would be glad of the opportunity of 
making such gifts.—I am, Sir, &c., 
190 Marylebone Road, N.W. 





Octavia HILL. 








CHILDREN’S LETTERS. 


[To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR,’’] 

Sr1r,—Your article on “ Children’s Letters,” in the Spectator 
of September 23rd, only confirms the belief that “ men are but 
children of a larger growth ;” women being the only “ grown. 
ups.” I have many correspondents of both sexes, being an 
inveterate letter-writer. The women reveal themselves with 
each stroke of the pen; the men—with a few notable excep- 
tions—invariably write in this style :-— 

“ Dear ——,—Many thanks for your letter. Nothing doing here. 
Cubbing and shooting ad lib. Not much time for reading. H, 
got a spill the other day,—no bones broken. Glad you have had 
a good time. Met —— the other day, looking very fit. All newg 
when we meet. When does —— comeback? Got a new gee yet? 
Now I’ve told you all there is to tell. Tell me about — in your 
next.— Yours sincerely, ——.” 

This (slightly curtailed) is the style of letter I most often 
receive from men who pride themselves on being good cor- 
respondents.—I am, Sir, &c., A. 





THE FACULTY OF SPELLING. 
(To tHE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—As one who has spent half-a-century in the work of 
education, may I be allowed to say a word as to spelling? [I 
am pretty certain that bad spelling is simply caused by lack 
of observation. The word is seen, the meaning is caught, the 
orthography is lost. My plan in our National School in the 
town of Wantage was this. I wrote on the blackboard in 
English letters a few lines from some Greek author, and told 
the child to copy them. Then I bade him look carefully at his 
written words, and compare them with the copy, awarding 
some slight punishment if, after full time given, he had 
written them wrong. As he did not know the meaning or 
sound of the words, this plan enforced attention, and rarely 
failed to make him at least a fair speller.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Deanery, Lincoln, September 23rd. WiLLiam Butier. 


[To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—I think that there are many different reasons for 
liability to errors in spelling in different cases. I may give 
my own case as one to which your theory does not apply. I 
used to spell well; now—I am not very far from forty years 
of age—I do not. In my case, the weakness comes from over- 
thought, I verily believe. From a knowledge of Latin and 
French I tend towards writing “litterary ” and “ resistence ;” 
and of late the latter language has urged me towards “neglige- 
able.” In fact, Iam now conscious of a silent discussion in 
my mind as to the rights and wrongs of spelling; and that, in 
the case of our unphonetic tongue, is fatal—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. 1. 





[To THE Evitor or THE “SPEcTaTOR.”’ } 

Sir,—As far as my experience goes, it tends to show that 
spelling depends mainly upon the strength of the imagination. 
A man who remembers things not by rote, but by calling up 
pictures of them in his mind, will, as a rule, spell accurately ; 
for, by constant practice, he will be able to see with his mind 
as clearly as with his eyes the letters which form a word, 
and their right order. One proof of this is the habit we have 
of writing down a word which we are not guite sure of, “ te 
see how it looks.” In other words, we have not got a clear 
picture of the word in our minds to refer to, and therefore 
write it down in different ways to see which looks most 
natural. Even then, as you say in your article, it is not 
certain we shall choose the right form; but that is due to our 
not having observed the word carefully on the occasions when 
we have seen it. If, as I think, correct spelling depends on 
quickness of observation plus the power of forming pictures 
in the mind, it is a good test of the presence in a man of 
qualities which all will admit are desirable, if not necessary, 
in an officer in the Army.—I am, Sir, &c., F. E. B. 





BRAZIL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR. ] 
S1r,—In your article on Brazilian affairs, in the Spectator of 
September 23rd, you say that the wish on the part of Marshal 
Peixoto “to nominate his successor” is a “curious compro- 
mise,” “which, so far as we know, has never been attempted 
in Europe.” Is that correct? Surely Oliver Cromwell nomi- 
nated Richard. “His office was not declared hereditary; 
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put he was permitted to name his successor” (“ Macaulay’s 
History,” Vol. L, p. 67, Cheap Edition).—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. K. Gi. 


THE CONSUMPTION OF TOBACCO. 
[To rae EpitoR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—Permit me to draw your attention to an error, probably 
a misprint, in your paragraph in the Spectator of Septem- 
ber 23rd, in regard to the report of the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue. The amount of tobacco consumed in the 
year ending March, 1893, per head of the population, is shown 
in the report as 1 lb. 103 0z.; not 11 1b. 10$0z. This means 
about 40z. per week, instead of more than 34 oz. per day.—I 
am, Sir, Xc., ERNEST CLARK. 











POETRY. 


TO PEGGY ON THE LAWN. 
SHE is dressed, like the early Springs, 
In the daintiest pink and white ; 
From her mischievous hand she flings 
Pink-petaled lawn-daisies, the Spright ! 


The daisies are spells, and after 

She’s cast them and knows that I’m bound, 
The ring of her delicate laughter 

Breaks into bright ripples of sound. 


So now I’m her poor captive Knight, 
Unable to cope with her art ; 
Henceforth, with her baby-feet light, 
She will walk rough-shod o’er my heart. 
E. 


M. R. 








BOOKS. 


LEIGH HUNT.* 

THE epithet “great” is one that is often rather loosely 
applied, and if the editors of the series entitled “ Great 
Writers” choose to extend it to Leigh Hunt, they need not 
lack precedents by which to justify its application. In his 
case, however, as in that of Captain Marryat, whose Life is 
also included in the same series, it can hardly be pretended 
that “ great” can have any other meaning than “ popular ” or 
“well-known.” Nor does Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, the author 
of this biography, attempt to prove that Leigh Hunt, the 
man of letters, could, in any true sense of the word, claim a 
position as a great writer. Indeed, he sums up the literary 
capacities and pretensions of his subject with a candour 
which, under the circumstances, is rather remarkable. 
“With a nature filled with poetry, but yet most faulty 
as a poet; learned beyond the average, but hardly a 
scholar; full of sweet thoughts, but no thinker; viva- 
cious and sportive to an extraordinary degree, yet falling 
short of supreme qualities as a humorist, Leigh Hunt 
scarcely attained to the first rank of writers, except as a 
sentimentalist, an anthologist, and a gossip; yet he so nearly 
touched it at so many points, and there is such a special 
quality in almost everything he wrote, that we hesitate to set 
him in a duller circle.” As much, and even more, might be 
said of numerous minor writers, in whose case we have no 
hesitation at all in placing them in a less distinguished 
circle ; the fact seems to be that Leigh Hunt owes his position 
in the world of letters far more to the accident of his friends 
and circumstances than to his own merits as a writer; and it 
is more than possible that, even at this short distance of 
time, the great majority of the people to whom his name is 
perfectly familiar, have not read a word of his voluminous 
writings, with the exception, perhaps, of that one short poem, 
“Abou Ben Adhem.” Mr. Monkhouse, however, thinks that 
it can at least be said that he was “ the finest belles-lettrist of 
his day.” The term is almost as vague as it is awkward, and 
there is no reason to dispute it as long as it does not neces- 
sarily cover the vocations of critic or essayist, in neither of 
which capacities could Leigh Hunt be said to have attained 
the first rank. 

It is not easy, as Mr. Monkhouse confesses, to class Leigh 
Hunt either as an author or a man. As an author, he hada 
delicate and most sensitive appreciation of what was beauti- 
ful; and yet his own work was incessantly marred by a 





* Life of Leigh Hunt. 
London: Walter Scott. 
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curious taint of Cockney vulgarity. When Macvey Napier, 
the editor of the Edinburgh Review, hinted to his new con- 
tributor that his articles were somewhat vulgar in tone, and 
suggested that he should cultivate a more “ gentlemanlike ” 
style, in order to reach the dignity of that journal, he was 
only putting into rather plain words the idea which Leigh 
Hunt’s writing almost always conveys. On that occasion 
Macaulay soothed the wounded feelings of this writer by 
the explanation that the Edinburgh Review entertained 
an aversion for a colloquial style. But the fault of Leigh 
Hunt’s style is not merely its colloquial familiarity. There 
is constantly recurrent in it a certain vulgarity of phrase 
and thought which suggests a corresponding vulgarity 
and pettiness of mind. Nothing could be more easily col- 
loquial than Charles Lamb’s style, but it is never mean or 
vulgar; whereas Leigh Hunt’s articles often leave the same 
taste in the mouth as does the familiar chat of the modern 
chronicler of fashion. None of his work is free from this 
defect, or from a still more curious banalité of expression. If 
the “Story of Rimini” may be taken as the measure of his 
capacity as a poet—and Mr. Monkhouse seems willing to 
judge him by that standard—then we should be inclined te 
endorse Byron’s opinion that its author was “an honest 
charlatan.” The lines which Mr. Monkhouse quotes, in which 
the catastrophe of the tale is reached, are, after all, by no 
means an unfair sample of the whole poem :— 
“May I come in?’ said he ;—it made her start,— 

That smiling voice ;—she coloured, pressed her heart 

A moment, as for breath, and then with free 

And usual tone said, ‘O yes,—certainly.’ ” 
Occasional banalité of phrase, of course, does not preclude 
a man from being a great poet,—a fact to which Wordsworth, 
amongst others, bears witness; nevertheless, the man who 
could preface the crucial situation of his poem with those 
words, or who could translate Dante’s “tutto tremente” 
by “all in a tremble,” shows such a singular lack of 
critical appreciation, that it is hard to believe that his 
faults are the exceptions, and not his merits. On the 
other hand, there is undoubtedly to be found in his 
poetry a certain element of freshness, and an _ occa- 
sional brilliancy of word and thought, which go far to 
redeem his claims as a poet. Asan essayist—of a desultory 
and somewhat gossipy character—as a politician, and as 
a humorist, his claim to consideration is more definite; 
but even in these capacities we should hesitate to put him in 
the front rank among the men of his own time. More diffi- 
cult still is the proper appreciation of Leigh Hunt, the 
man. He was not the Harold Skimpole of Bleak House; but 
the caricature was terribly like the real man. This much 
must be remembered in his excuse, that his parentage and 
early surroundings could not have failed to have left their 
traces on his impressionable nature. His father’s son, and 
brought up in an atmosphere of impecuniosity, of debts, duns, 
unreturned loans and long-suffering creditors, Leigh Hunt 
could never persuade himself of the shame of borrowing or 
realise the simplest obligations incurred by adebtor. Itis true 
that he refused the offer that was made to raise a subscription 
for the purpose of defraying the costs and fines of the 
Examiner prosecution; but then he was a political martyr 
in prison, and such assistance would have detracted some- 
what from his martyrdom. He found no difficulty after- 
wards in receiving large loans from Shelley, even when he 
must have known that the latter could ill afford to make 
them. But then, the open-handed Shelley gave money in a 
way that seemed to transfer the sense of obligation from the 
borrower to the lender. It was quite possible that Leigh 
Hunt never actually realised that he was a “sponge,” until 
the disaster of Shelley’s death threw him upon the mercy of 
Byron, who was a creditor of a rather different stamp. Byron 
did not like parting with his money for Leigh Hunt’s sake, 
and, although he was generous enough, he no doubt made his 
debtor feel an uncomfortable sense of the obligations he was 
incurring. Still, nothing can well excuse the manner in which 
Leigh Hunt repaid his debt. Mr. Monkhouse is wise in not 
attempting any defence of the revelations made in Lord Byron 
and his Contemporaries. Nothing could palliate the shame 
of that attack upon the poet’s memory. One is tempted to 
believe that the ordinary code of honour was simply unknown 
to the man who could thus revenge, after five years, an 
unforgotten slight, and thus repay forgotten benefits. 

As Charles Lamb said of him, Hunt’s best title in letters is 
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of literature and art, and pointing out to others the beauties 
that he discovered, he not only found a congenial task for 
himself, but also found the means of affording considerable 
enjoyment to his readers. Such a task was, perhaps, not 
a very exalted one; but at least it served to some useful 
purpose. He has been greatly abused, and a fair share of 
the abuse that was showered upon him was unmerited. On 
the other hand, he has often been overpraised, and, even now, 
occupies a position in the history of literature beyond his 
deserts. His present biographer dexterously steers between 
these two extremes, and gives us not only a very interesting 
account of his life, but also a fairly just appreciation of his 
writings,—in both cases, perhaps, leaning rather to the side of 
mercy. 





SIR GEORGE CAMPBELL’S MEMOIRS.* 

Men who had known Sir George Campbell’s record in India 
at first hand were astonished at his failure to make any im- 
pression in the House of Commons, while those who knew his 
record in Parliament were equally astonished that he should 
have gained in India the reputation of one of the ablest and 
most capable of administrators. How was it, asked the Anglo- 
Indians, that the man who, as Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
ruled seventy million people wisely and well, sank to the level 
of a House-of-Commons bore? How was it, replied the 
English politicians, that the man who made fatuous speeches 
and always contrived to be politically “impossible” at West- 
minster, managed, in India, to be the man in the gap,—the 
man to whom the Government looked to carry through difficult 
and responsible pieces of work? It cannot be said that the 
Memoirs before us, which deal with the Indian part of Sir 
George Campbell’s career, provide adequate answers to these 
questions. The mystery remains a mystery; for the common- 
place explanation that India is a bad training-ground for 
English public life is really no explanation at all. 

The characteristic feature of the Memoirs is their frankness. 
Sir George Campbell just lets his pen talk, and very clever 
and readable talk it is for those interested in Indian subjects. 
For the general reader the chapter on the Indian Mutiny 
will prove most attractive. It is a general criticism of that 
tremendous yet historically not very important episode in our 
conquest of India, interspersed with a good many personal 
details. Taken as a whole, the chapter must be admitted 
to be a valuable contribution to the literature of the subject, 
and if a new historian of the Sepoy War ever arises, he should 
not fail to make use of it. In effect, Sir George Campbell 
states that the outrages on both sides have been very much 
exaggerated ; that to represent Lord Canning as a hero above 
all heroes is as absurd as to call him weak and incapable ; and 
that generally 50 per cent. must be deducted from every 
estimate of the doings of the soldiers, natives, and civilians. 
But though Sir George Campbell is determined to take this 
neutral-tint view of the Mutiny, he expresses his great ad- 
miration for the things done by our countrymen. “Very many 
of their achievements were beyond all praise.” Again, and 
speaking of the conduct of the English during the siege of 
Delhi, he says :—“I have not always thought my countrymen 
perfect in all situations, but I do doubt whether any other 
people could have equalled them in such a crisis as that.” Itis 
worth noting as an example of Sir George Campbell’s fairness, 
that he admits the civilians to have been much more inclined 
to be bloodthirsty than the soldiers. Indeed, he exonerates 
the common soldiers from all desire to kill except in battle. 
When their officers were sensible men, there was, he says, no 
sort of difficulty in restraining them. They used occa- 
sionally to bring in a fat trader, and say he looked very 
like a “ Saypoy ;” but when they were told he was nothing of 
the kind, “they were quite good-humoured about it.” Many 
of the incidental things told by Sir George Campbell about 
the Mutiny are very curious. For example :— 

“One used to think stories of husbandmen ploughing their 
fields in the presence of contending armies rather a myth, but in 
this part of the country it literally was the case. I confess I 
thought them rather imprudent to be ploughing as we were 
passing, seeing the risk of having their bullocks seized; but 
most of them seemed to go about their cultivation as usual, and 
I came along and talked to them just as if nothing had happened.” 
Still more strange is the following :— 

“The only execution I think that I witnessed throughout the 
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whole of the Mutiny, was one that happened to be going on 
while I was passing. It was an old native officer, a subahdar 
who had been convicted by the military authorities, and whom 
they proceeded to hang. He was very cool and quiet, and sub. 
mitted to be executed without remonstrance. But the ro 

broke, and he came down to the ground. He picked himself up, 
and it was rather a painful scene for the spectators. But he 
seemed to feel for their embarrassment, and thought it well to 
break the awkwardness of the sityation by conversation, remarking 
that it was a very bad rope, and talking of little matters of that 
kind till another rope was procured, which made an end of him.” 


Sir George Campbell entered Delhi very soon after the 
assault. “I went into Delhi with the vultures” are his own 
words. The city was a good deal “turned inside out,” but 
there did not seem to be any great thirst for blood. “The 
poor old King was confined with his old wife in a small 
house within a railing, where people went to look at him like 
a beast in a cage, but no one then seemed to have the least 
desire to do him any harm.” 

One of the best of Sir George Campbell’s Mutiny stories is 
his account of how he took a battery of artillery single. 
handed :— 


“It was at this point that there occurred a crisis in my mili- 
tary career. I fancied that I saw among the crops, away at one 
side of the road, something like the gleam of large wheels, and 
thought that it might, perhaps, be the enemy’s guns trying to 
escape by a by-road. I could not at the moment get any one 
to attend to my view, and having no force of my own, I thought 
it best to gallop along in that direction and see for myself. I was 
mounted on that fine but rather impetuous gray Arab whom I 
have mentioned before. Approaching the spot where I suspected 
the enemy’s guns to be retreating, I had to go through a high 
field of standing millet, and when I came out on the other side I 
saw right before me, only a little way off, a crowd of rebels with a 
train of guns which they were urging along in hasty retreat. 
Naturally, being quite alone, I tried to pull up my horse, but he 
was greatly excited and I could not manage it. He carried me 
straight on towards the enemy. ‘The situation was desperate. I 
could do nothing but wave my sword and shout out loudly, partly 
in the hope of bringing assistance on my side, and partly to 
frighten the enemy. I never was more relieved in my life when 
I saw that the people with the rearmost of the enemy’s guns, 
evidently taking me for an officer leading the pursuit, and 
believing that my force was behind me, fled at once and dis- 
appeared in the crops beyond. The splendid bullocks with which 
the guns were “ horsed ” came to a standstill, and I found myself 
in possession of the guns. Three guns, with all their equipments, 
were left on my hands—only the leading guns, which were a little 
way ahead, went on. That was a proud moment of my life. But 
with victory came embarrassment. I looked round and found 
that I was entirely cut off by the high crops from all sight of, 
and communication with, our own people. I had only seen the 
enemy disappear on the edge of the fields on the other side, and 
for aught I knew they might be prospecting me there. I did not 
like to shout very much, for fear of showing them my embarrass- 
ment, and I could hardly simulate many voices. An idea 
occurred to me. I would shoot one of the leading bullocks in 
each gun, and, leaving him entangled in the harness, would go 
and fetch assistance. There was no time to be lost. I proceeded 
to the execution of the plan, and put my pistol to the ear of the 
first bullock. To this day I remember the look of that very fine 
quadruped as he turned his mild eye upon me, unsuspicious of my 
murderous intent. My heart rather sank within me, but I had 
become habituated to deeds of blood, and persevered. I pulled 
the trigger: the pistol snapped. I pulled another, and another 
barrel: the wretched borrowed pistol snapped all round, andI 
was helpless. It was a painful situation, but there was nothing 
for it. I galloped wildly back to ask for assistance. I encoun- 
tered Major Turner of the Artillery (now Sir Frank Turner, 
K.C.B.), and though he had few men to spare, he kindly gave me 
a corporal and five men of the lancers whom he had as an escort 
to his battery. I returned with them as quickly as possible, 
found that the enemy had not come back, and finally secured the 
guns.” 


Here is another adventure not less entertaining, the last 
which we have space to quote :— 


“One more adventure I had, which somewhat detracted from 
my triumph with the guns. I overtook an armed rebel, not a 
Sepoy, but a native matchlockman ; he threw away his gun, but 
I saw that he had still a large powder-horn and an old-fashioned 
pistol in his belt; my blood was up, and I dealt him a mighty 
stroke with my sword, expecting to cut him almost in two, but 
my swordsmanship was not perfect ; he did not fall dead as I 
expected; on the contrary, he took off his turban, and presenting 
his bare head to me, pointed to a small scratch and said, ‘There, 
Sahib, evidently God did not intend you to kill me, so you may 
as well let me off now.’ I felt very small; evidently he had the 
best of the argument. But he was of a forgiving disposition, 
and relieved my embarrassment by cheerful conversation, while 
he professed, as natives do, that he would serve me for the rest 
of his life. I made him throw away any arms he still had, safe- 
conducted him to the nearest field, and we parted excellent friends; 
but I did not feel that I had come very gloriously out of it. 


Before leaving Sir George Campbell’s Memoirs, we may men- 
tion his interesting contribution to the great “ Simla v. Cal- 
cutta” controversy. Sir George applied his active mind and his 
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wide knowledge of India to find the ideal capital, and his first 
conclusion was that Simla, to which we are drifting, is not 
suitable, and that we ought to find “some intermediate 
climate in a central situation,—a sort of compromise where 
Europeans and natives might meet in a common capital for 
two-thirds or three-fourths of the year, leaving the high 
functionaries free to tour about in the cold season.” 
The result of Sir George Campbell’s investigations was 
that he pitched on the Nassick District, near Poonah, 
as the ideal spot,—a place not too high, or too low, or 
too rainy, or too dull, or too distant,—in fact, an ideal 
capital. Shillong he also considered to have considerable 
claims,—a fact with which those who knuw the capital of 
Assam would not, we expect, be inclined to agree. It is, however, 
nseless to argue about the matter. It is only Alexanders 
who make new capitals, and unless a landslip destroys Simla, 
‘ the force of circumstances ” will make it the virtual home of 
Government. To drag up Simla by the roots, and put it 
down in the Western Ghats, would be as difficult as to 
move Washington to a desirable location in Central Illinois. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 


Mr. W. E. Norris has a very level manner, some readers 
may say a provokingly level manner, but that is a point 
which we are not now concerned to discuss. We simply 
mean that it is not his habit to surprise us by un- 
expected ascensions or unlooked-for lapses; and we note 
the fact now, that we may prepare the mind of the 
reader for a certain not altogether agreeable surprise that 
is provided by The Countess Radna. When one has to 
say something that one is compelled to say, but would much 
rather not say if one could help it, the best plan is to say it 
at once without any deprecatory or apologetic introduction, 
and therefore we blurt out the fact that Mr. Norris’s latest 
novel is a terribly dull affair. The dullness is more provoking 
because it was not inevitable; it is the result of yielding to 
a temptation which would only have beset a man justly con- 
scious of exceptional ability,—the temptation to make bricks 
without straw. The inferior artist naturally chooses a theme 
the intrinsic interest of which may suffice to cover or supple- 
ment his own deficiencies; the more capable man of a certain 
type is fascinated by the theme which must owe to him any 
interest it may be found to possess ; he will show himself a Dean 
Swift, and write charmingly about a broomstick. This is all 
very well in its way, but some broomsticks are altogether im- 
practicable, and Mr. Norris has been unlucky enough to choose 
one of them. His new novel deals with the matrimonial life of 
acouple who found marriage a failure, the cause of the failure 
being due to the fact that the man made the mistake of 
marrying the wrong woman, and the woman made the mistake 
of marrying at all. The portrait of the Countess Radna, who 
becomes the wife of that good-tempered, loyal, and in every 
way wholesome-natured English gentleman, Douglas Colborne, 
is a very elaborate and exceedingly clever study of wrong- 
headedness ; but mere wrong-headedness, when analysed and 
illustrated through three volumes, is as fatiguing as would be 
the constant presence of a character who never spoke without 
abad stutter. An alienation that is caused by mere “ cussed- 
ness” on one side, and by a certain slight want of tact and 
firm self-assertion on the other, may serve as a good side-dish 
at a banquet of fiction; but when it is made the pitce de 
résistance, the guests are likely to feel that they have hada 
savourless and unsatisfactory dinner. Mr. Norris’s real side- 
dish is the very familiar story of a girl whose father and 
mother are determined that she shall marry one man, while 
she herself in a somewhat contemptibly ineffectual sort of way 
indicates her desire to marry another. The abject cowardice 
of Lady Florence Carey is as exasperating as the wrong- 
headedness of the Countess; and, indeed, no one in the story 
seems to have any backbone, except that very capable young 
squiress, Peggy Rowley, whom Douglas Colborne ought to 
have married at first, and whom we are led to believe he will 
marry in the end. Such a meal as that at which Mr. Norris 
ac‘s the part of host can only be made palatable by a very 
liberal supply of the sauce of humour, and of this appetiser 
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he is much more sparing than usual. Even Peggy is 
more wooden and lumpish than such a writer as Anthony 
Trollope would have made her—she seems a mere Dutch 
doll when placed beside such an all-alive woman as Miss 
Dunstable—and we have to seek for our humour in the 
unfrequent utterances of Miss Rowley’s head-gardener, Mr. 
Peter Chervil. He is really good, but there is very little of 
him,—certainly not enough to save The Countess Radna from 
all-round heaviness. However, we are all dull sometimes, 
and only an ingrate would be hard upon the single lapse of 
a writer to whom we owe His Grace, and that most delightful 
story, The Rogue. 

The holiday season is not the most favourable time for the 
publication of any book, even of a book of fiction; but Mrs. 
Robert Jocelyn’s new story, like all its predecessors, has such 
a bright, breezy, and pleasant open-air atmosphere that there 
seems something specially fitting in its appearance during a 
month when the reading, as well as the non-reading, world is 
making the most of life out of doors. The present writer, 
who is far from being an expert, cannot profess to criticise 
the technical details of sport which Mrs. Jocelyn always 
brings so well to the front. They may be all right, or they 
may be deplorably wrong; but after all, this is a matter which 
is of supreme importance only to a small circle, and the world 
at large is more concerned with the fact that whatever else 
the author may know, she knows how to put together and 
tell a brisk, pleasant story. Mrs. Jocelyn has for her latest 
heroine a young woman of the modern capable type, 
with plenty of self-reliance, a confirmed habit of calling 
a spade a spade, a keen scent for humbug, a fine capacity 
for putting in their places people who seem inclined to 
stray out of them, and the assured pecuniary position that 
“goes well” with these other endowments. Georgina Pem- 
brooke, in order that she may appear in the field with the 
Mudshire hounds, becomes—to use the fashionable euphemism 
—a “paying guest ” at Macfluster Hall “for one season only ;” 
and there, in the intervals of hunting, she devotes herself to 
a brisk social campaign, in which her enemy is her mean, 
priggish, pompous host, Mr. Tomlinson, and her dependent 
ally his pretty and utterly neglected daughter Charlotte, on 
whose behalf Miss Pembrooke takes up the cudgels with 
characteristic vigour. An undesirable suitor is routed and 
put to flight, an eminently suitable substitute is provided, 
Charlotte is well-mounted and well-dressed, is sent to London 
that she may see something of the world; and—best of all 
from the campaigner’s point of view—the niggardly Mr. Tons- 
linson has to put his hand into his pocket. Of course, in in- 
tellectual weight and literary skill, For One Season Only is not 
to be compared to The Countess Radna ; but if a novel exists 
to entertain, Mrs. Jocelyn’s book has a more sufficing raison 
Vétre. 

There is something in the general tone and manner of Mr. 
Bayford Harrison’s novel that suggests a certain knowledge 
of the world; there is a good deal in its substance that 
suggests ignorance of human nature. The story is con- 
structed on thoroughly conventional lines; there ure indica- 
tions that it has been written without being thoroughly 
thought out; and the portion of the narrative in which Lord 
Lillebonne and Tothill figure most prominently is by no 
means free from positive absurdities. Still, we are inclined 
to regard these defects as mainly the results of inexperience, 
and to believe that the author will gradually work himself 
free from them, though we see no indications in The Ideal 
Artist of a power to rise above conventional and pleasing 
mediocrity. The main story, which deals with the love-affair 
of the struggling artist, Felix Vereker, and the beautiful 
Lady Flora Vere de Vere, is so dreadfully hackneyed that it 
would be altogether tiresome, were it not for the vivacity and 
brightness with which Mr. Harrisox tells it ; and it has the addi- 
tional merit—which is quite a rarity in stories of this kind— 
of absolute freedom from mawkish sentimentality. The sub- 
story of Lord Lillebonne and the literary blackmailer, Tothill, 
is too ridiculous to be hackneyed ; and we are astonished that 
a writer of Mr. Harrison’s cleverness does not make a more 
serious attempt to minimise its incredibilities. True, he makes 
Lord Lillebonne a very nervous and a very fatuous person, 
but he is not intended to be an absolute imbecile; and nothing 
but imbecility would explain his payment of large sums to 
Tothill for silence concerning a secret of the nature of which 
he was ignorant, especially in the absence of any guarantee 
that the blackmailer would keep faith with him. There is yet 
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another sub-story, that of the courtship and marriage of 
Vereker’s studio-chum, Coleman, to the consumptive model, 
Edith Crane, which is far away the best thing in the book,— 
the thing which suggests most of hope for Mr. Harrison’s 
future ; for it has a freshness of conception which is lacking 
elsewhere, and a pathos which is all the more affecting for not 
being in the least obtrusive. We hope we have not dwelt 
unduly upon the defects of The Ideal Lover, for, in spite of 
them all, it is a very pleasant and wholesome novel. 

The same praise may honestly be awarded to Perdita; and 
Miss Mann has a little more command of the levers and cranks 
of the machinery of fiction than is displayed by Mr. Harrison. 
The loving and beloved husband ot Perdita Sant disappears 
on the evening of their wedding-day, and she has reasons, 
which seem to her sufficient, for believing that his return to 
her has been prevented by his sudden death. The same 
evening, the unloving and unloved husband of Pauline Ash- 
ford also disappears; but in this case there is no mystery at 
all, for he is arrested as a swindler in his own house, and in 
the presence of his wife. The most simple-minded novel- 
reader is from the first aware that Sant and Ashford are two 
names for one man, who brings about the dénowement by a 
tragic reappearance at the close of the novel; but the interest 
of the story depends not upon him, but upon the mutual rela- 
tions of the two deserted women, who are brought by circum- 
stances into somewhat close connection, and upon the compli- 
cated love-affairs of Perdita, who, of course, believes herself 
to be a widow. In the portraiture and the situations there 
are cleverness, grace, and a quiet humour which lightens and 
brightens a story which in its absence might have been rather 
sombre. Mrs. Ashford-Barrington, as she calls herself, is a 
grimly lifelike figure, and Perdita’s two lovers are very 
effectively contrasted; but if, in speaking of a novel that 
is so good throughout, an expression of preference is not 
invidious, we may say that Barbara Norris, the enthusiastic 
and imaginative school-girl who makes Perdita the heroine of 
her unwritten and unconcluded romances, is Miss Mann’s 
great triumph. Perdita herself is charming, though perhaps 
somewhat characterless, and we are not sure that the author 
is altogether successful in her variation upon the Jekyll- 
Hyde motive; but these things are not of great importance. 
They concern the critic rather than the general reader; and 
if the latter does not care for Perdita, he must be a very 
exigent person. 

Mr. Colin Middleton is a new writer who seems to have the 
root of the matter in him, though he, like Mr. Bayford Harri- 
son, has a good deal to learn. Innes of Blairavon is much too 
long, being made so, partly by needless prolixity in the treat- 
ment of unimportant details—such, for example, as the capture 
of a flea in the bedroom of a Welsh inn—and partly by the 
introduction of lengthy conversations upon “ topics,” which 
though easy, natural, and interesting enough in themselves, 
are irritating drags upon the progress of a story which never 
moves with any great rapidity. These blemishes, however, 
could be easily removed, and even as they stand they have 
not hindered us from finding Innes of Blairavon a very likeable 
novel. The present writer feels specially drawn to the book 
(and this column will probably be read by some who 
will feel the same drawing), because it has reminded 
him, not once or twice, but a dozen times, of the best 
story of its kind that our generation has been privi- 
leged to weleome,—Henry Kingsley’s delightful Ravenshoe. 
General Ainslie has caught Lord Saltire’s trick of speech; 
Allan Innes’s Oxford career has much in common with 
that of Charles Ravenshoe; and the heroes of both books 
disappear from society in a very foolish manner, thereby 
giving their friends much anxiety, and bringing down con- 
siderable trouble upon themselves. Of course, we are not 
intending to bring one of those silly charges of plagiarism 
which have of late been a common literary nuisance. The 
differences between the books are fully as numerous as their 
similarities, and we have spoken by way of praise, not of 
blame. It is in manliness, healthfulness, and in quick-pulsing 
life that the new book resembles its predecessor, and, happily, 
these are qualities in which no writer can claim a monopoly ; 
but it would surprise us very much to learn that Ravenshoe 
was not one of Mr. Middleton’s favourite stories. Whether 
we are right or wrong in this hypothesis, we think that most 
readers will think us right in commending Innes of Blairavon 
as an interesting, wholesome, and bracing novel. 





They are both stories the interest of which depends upon the 
tying and untying of a tangled kind of mystery, and unless 
the critic gives some hint of the manner in which the latter 
process is performed (a manifestly unfair proceeding), there is 
really very little for him to say. There is, indeed, no neces. 
sity for saying anything, save that Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy’s 
book is an exceedingly poor specimen, and Mr. Farjeon’s book 
an exceedingly good specimen, of the class of story to which 
they both belong. Where a writer begins with a murder, the 
perpetrator of which gets away without leaving anything 
whatever in the shape of a clue behind him, we know that 
the story of the discovery of the unknown criminal will con. 
tain a good many improbabilities, and probably a few down. 
right absurdities as well. These, however, we are prepared 
for; and if they are not poured upon us in too great profusion, 
they are accepted as being, like kicks at football, inevitable 
accidents of the game; but when the kicks become vicious, or 
the absurdities gratuitously monstrous, the meekest person 
feels that he has a right to resent them; and in An Excellent 
Knave Mr. Molloy outrages common-sense with a deliberation 
which puts leniency out of the question. The Court can pass 
no less severe sentence than that of five years’ penal absti- 
nence from plot-invention. 


The Last Tenant, on the contrary, is a really ingenious 
Chinese puzzle of romance, the various pieces of which fit into 
one another with most charming nicety. The alternate excite. 
ment and satisfaction of curiosity are so skilfully managed 
that at the end of every chapter we feel that we shall be quite 
satisfied to put the book down and go to bed at the end of 
one chapter more; but at the end of that chapter the ex- 
perience is repeated, and so—unless the reader be a very 
strong-minded person—there is a probability that the thirty 
chapters will be bolted at a single sitting. When we say that 
Mr. Farjeon introduces a new detective agency in the shape 
of the ghost of a domestic cat, and that he actually makes 
the feline spook blood-curdling rather than ludicrous, the 
judicious will recognise the fact that we pay a high tribute to 
his powers. Too many books like The Last Tenant would be 
injurious to the public health; but one every now and then 
will do nobody any harm. 


HERR HAUPTMANN.* 


THE works of Herr Hauptmann are scarcely known at all in 
England. The only notice taken of them in any English 
journal, as far as we have seen, has been that The 
Weavers was acted once in Berlin and forbidden by the 
Police, and that the author is called the “ Socialist Goethe.” 
We can hardly see the propriety of either of these names. In 
two of his plays he has introduced Socialism, but we do not 
infer from the manner of its introduction that he is a Socialist ; 
and he seems to us to have little in common with Goethe. We 
suppose him to be a young man, because we infer from the 
date of the publication of his works, that he produced nothing 
before 1885. He has written five plays, a tale, and a poem. 
He calls himself essentially a dramatist; perhaps because he 
thinks that he excels in that department, and has therefore 
written more of it. He certainly shows more vigour in the 
plays than in his other work ; for in them his realism is very 
powerful; but his talent, or possibly genius, is by no means 
inferior in his poem and novel; indeed, the peculiar charac- 
teristic of his works is the contrast between his realism and 
ideality. ; 

In the forties, when the scene of The Weavers is de- 
scribed, there was much misery in the German manufacturing 
districts, especially in Silesia, in the dialect of which province 
the play is chiefly written, though it is also published in High- 
German and in the Rhenish-Prussian dialect. Very probably, 
on the stage the dialect of the miserable workmen and women 
increase the terrible effect of the scenes. In the first act, a 
wretched horde are congregated together, of both sexes, de- 
livering up their work to, and receiving their pay from, the 
manager, evidently a low-bred, bullying, and cowardly indivi- 
dual. As long as he dares he insults; but when insulted in turn, 
he sends for the master, a vulgar, rich, over-fed capitalist, who 
makes a speech to them showing how much theyare to be envied 
and himself to be pitied, as he has all the anxiety to bear and 
all the capital to provide. The private life of these work- 
people proves how much they are to be envied, and is most 








The two remaining books on our list need not detain us long. 


* Die Weber, and other Works of Gerhart Hauptmann, Berlin: S. Fischer. 
1885-1893, 
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graphically and touchingly described in two scenes. In a 
miserable, low-pitched room, a dirty and hungry family are 
huddled together, working and eating, and doing everything 
they have to do,—except, we suppose, sleeping. A gay, fine 
young fellow, a soldier, enters the room, on his return home 
from the Army, and after contrasting their wretchedness with 
the plenty and happiness he has seen elsewhere, he looks 
yound for the dog, which he used always to find there, and is 
informed that it was roasted one day for dinner, as they had 
no other food. In his indignation he teaches them a revolu- 
tionary song, and recommends them to take the matter into 
their own hands. Another scene is bright and lively. It is 
in a public-hoase filled with weavers, where all goes on very 
quietly until a discussion arises about the poverty and 
sufferings of the district, which is with difficulty prevented 
by the host from becoming a rather serious affray. The 
lights, the clean tables covered with glasses of beer, the 
beaming faces of the host and hostess, the flirtation between 
the pretty daughter and a gay, married Lothario, who is 
brought to order by her parents, make this scene a pleasant 
interlude in the play. But outside, things are coming to a 
erisis; a large crowd has collected, and makes its way to the 
house of the capitalist, bursts in, and finding to its disgust 
that he and his family have just escaped, they begin to avenge 
themselves by jumping on the sofas to gaze at the badly 
painted pictures, the women preferring their own portraits 
as reflected in the numerous mirrors round the gaudily 
furnished room. Everything smacks of vulgarity. The 
family had been saved by the coachman, who, knowing what 
was going on outside, had brought the carriage round to the 
back-gate. The wife of the capitalist, on thus being relieved 
from her fright, threw her arms round the coachman’s neck 
and kissed him to show her gratitude. In the last scene, a 
poor weaver’s family is assembled at family prayer, in which 
he thanks God for the night’s rest and for his goodness. 
They then sit down to breakfast; but as the mother 
announces that there is no food, they begin their day’s 
work fasting. The news arrives that the house of the 
capitalist had been destroyed by the mob, and a volley is 
heard not far off, for the military had been called ont. 
A stray shot through the window strikes the old weaver, 
who starts up and falls dead over his work. Through- 
out the play the causes of Socialism are faithfully described, 
but we do not find any opinions upon the doctrine itself, either 
directly stated or indirectly suggested. We wonder whether 
this drama could be produced on a London stage with success. 
Not that it would be forbidden by the Government, as it would 
only arouse the sympathy of an English audience, whatever 
effect it might have had in the days of Protection and bread- 
riots. In Paris, it was stopped after one representation. Its 
defect is that there is scarcely any light and shade in it, but all 
is of sombre hue. Would not a short love-story have redeemed 
it, or an act in which a merciful, prosperous, and educated 
capitalist and his family throw some bright light on the 
dark scene? The same may be said of the “ Friedensfest,” 
a family-quarrel, where all is heart-rending from beginning 
to end, with only one page enlivened by the reconciliation 
brought about by the charming fiancée of one of the sons; 
which is shortly afterwards all destroyed by a Christmas-tree, 
which the other brother finds too childish, and therefore sulks; 
this sets his father wrong, and the quarrel goes on to the end 
of the play. We pass over “ College Crampton,” a drunkard 
and a gambler, who shows no humour, as so many drunkards 
do, in ridiculous acts and words, but remains dull and colour- 
less himself, and seems to throw a wet-blanket over all the 
scenes and actors in them. 

Lonely Beings is lively, and might perhaps make a good 
acting play, even in England. A student of Darwin and 
Haeckel marries a girl half-educated. She feels that she is 
not good enough for him, and that he remains a lonely 
being. He feels the same. Consequently, they are both 
unhappy. Anna, a kind of high-school teacher, knowing 
everything under the sun, comes to stay with them, and 
completely changes their position, rendering the husband 
no longer lonely and the wife completely so, separated 
from her husband for hours together. At first Anna’s com- 
pany seems to do all much good, for the husband is taken 
out of himself by her conversation, and the wife and 
mother are encouraged to hope for further improvement. 
But their eyes are soon opened to see that things are worse 
instead of better. The mother tries to console the wife with 











her baby, just born; but to no purpose. The husband and the 
omniscient lass take long walks and have long talks together, 
and a Platonic love springs up between them. The wife will 
not regard it as Platonic, and she and her mother are indignant 
at the intruder, especially asshe prolongs her visit continually. 
The mother attributes it all to the husband’s want of religion, 
and of faith in God. “TI believe in God, but not in a God who 
has a son. God is Nature, and not a God who only works from 
the outside, as Goethe says.” He is a hypochondriacal and 
do-nothing kind of man, and is not to be convinced about God 
or his own purposeless life by a woman. The parson gives 
him some hints which are equally useless. He even raises 
objections to the baptism of his child; at least, “from a 
Christian point of view.” The intruder airs her peculiar 
views on the rights of women to the wife and the mother, 
who partially agree with her, and are also somewhat consoled 
by learning from her that the son has different ways from 
less learned men, and is therefore likely to be misjudged. 
Still, the mother prefers the old ideas about women, and does 
not even object to the right of the man to give his wife 
a whipping now and then. “The new ideas confuse one 
so much. But I will go and get some coffee.” The coffee, 
however, does not set all right, so she takes refuge in her “ dear 
Lavater.” Platonic love runs its course till it flows into the 
ocean of a rather less imaginative one. At the request of the 
husband, the charmer puts off her departure again and again. 
On one occasion she had started from the house to the railway- 
station, but he follows her, and brings her back. At last she 
is really going. ‘Good-bye, dear sister!” says the husband, 
in tears.—“ Good-bye, dear brother!” says the intruder, in 
tears.—The husband: “May not a brother kiss his sister 
when they are going to part for ever ?”—‘ No.”—Husband : 
“Yes, yes, Anna;”—and he does not ask her any more, but 
proceeds to kiss and embrace her, and then runs out of the 
room and drowns himself in the lake, while she is going com- 
fortably off in the train. 

Sunrise is by far the best of the plays. It shows most 
graphically the miserable and immoral condition of the 
mining population, and the odious vices of their employers. 
The description of the latter reminds us of Zola; but, unlike 
him, our author puts it before us in a few words now and then, 
thus preventing the play from being continually offensive. 
He is not a mere photographer as M. Zola is, according to the 
opinion of the celebrated critic, M. Brunetiére, the present 
editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes. One of the personages 
is a Socialist, a flabby, Utopian young man, who has come to 
the neighbourhood to make observations, but confines them 
chiefly to the charms of a pretty girl, whom he, in his love 
for mankind in general, has made up his mind to marry, and 
release from her wretchedness and misery; but on learning 
from the doctor of the village, a former fellow-student of hiss 
what she had gone through, though without any taint on her 
character, he, in his cowardice, runs away, leaving her to her 
overwhelming disappointment, to escape himself from nothing. 

The story, “The Apostle,” exceedingly well told, is full of 
pathos, and ends in a fearful tragedy. The poem, “ Pro- 
methidenloos,” has three obvious merits. The versification is 
highly musical; the descriptive passages are excellent, fresh, 
concise, and forcible; and the passion of a true poet is evi- 
dent throughout. It is alive with genius; reminds us of no 
other poem, except that in form and scope it resembles some- 
what the “Childe Harold;” and in a few descriptions of 
Nature, especially of the setting sun, it is not unlike Shelley, 
some of whose vague mysticism it also possesses in the latter 
half of it. 

We have only had space to compose an overture to the 
opera of this promising writer, in which we have introduced 
some of his leading ideas. If our readers lift the curtain and 
become acquainted with the whole, we think they will agree 
with us that there are signs of true genius in it; that Herr 
Hauptmann cannot do better than continue to sit at the feet 
of Goethe, with the hope of eventually taking a place beside 
him; that he is not a Goethe as yet; and that “ To be or not 
to be, that is the question.” 





SCOTLAND BEFORE 1700.* 
Tuts book is a sequel, and still more, a necessary complement, 
to Mr. Hume Brown’s previous work on Early Travellers in 
Scotland. Scotchmen may have had good reason to complain 


* Scotland before 1700. From Contemporary Documents, Edited by P. Hume 
Brown. Edinburgh: David Douglas, 1893. 
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that the Englishmen among these travellers, indeed, saw 
their predecessors of the period between the thirteenth and 
eighteenth centuries not so much darkly as with jaundiced 
eyes. Mr. Brown himself allows that “in the case of such 
visitors as Thomas Kirk, and the author of The Perfect 
Description of the People and Country of Scotland, their inten- 
tion was so manifestly to make odious and ridiculous every- 
thing connected with Scotland, that what they say is to be 
taken only with the largest reserve.” French travellers, on 
the other hand, took a more favourable view of Scotland, 
owing perhaps to its ancient alliance with their country. 
But yet “in what Froissart, Jean de Beaugué, Estienne 
Perlin, and other Frenchmen say of Scotland, France is always 
before them as a standard of comparison.” This book, there- 
fore, is to be regarded in the light of a corrective; the chief 
authorities on which it is based are State Papers, Acts of 
Parliament, Church and Borough Records, and native Scottish 
writers. It can hardly be said, indeed, to have the piquancy of 
its predecessor ; even John Major and George Buchanan do not 
make up for the eccentricities—or shall we say inaccuracies 
and exaggerations P—of such very different writers as Aineas 
Sylvius, Sir William Mereton, and Thomas Kirk. But itis full 
of solid and valuable information. The introduction is a lucid, 
well-written, and, indeed, masterly epitome of that information. 
And if not a few readers rise from a perusal of the whole with 
the impression crystallised into a belief that Buckle was not 
so wide of the mark in his celebrated and much-canvassed 
characterisation of religion in Scotland at one period in its 
history, they cannot lay the blame at Mr. Hume Brown’s door. 

Mr. Brown is, indeed, an unexceptionable patriot in the 
sense that he endeavours to say as much good as possible of 
his country during the five hundred years—from 1200 to 1700 
—of which he treats. Thus, he takes especial pains to prove, 
by means of extracts from Froissart, John Major, and others, 
that, during the later portion of the Middle Ages, the Scottish 
peasantry enjoyed life on easier terms than those of the same 
class in any other country in Europe. The misery revealed 
during the fourteenth century by the Jacquerie in France and 
the Wat Tyler movement in England, seems to have been un- 
known in Scotland. From his cow and his field of oats or 
beans, the Scottish peasant was assured of the necessaries of 
life. Myr. Hume Brown also places very artistically side by 
side the description of the peasant in Scotland in the seven- 
teenth century by John Ray, the naturalist, who visited 
the country, with the terrible picture—*‘ Dantesque,” Mr. 
Brown terms it, but surely a better word would be 
“ Zolaesque”—of his French contemporary, by La Bruyére 
in his Caracteres, published in 1687. It is amusing to 
read in the one case that “the people seem to be very 
lazy, at least the men, and may be frequently observed 
to plow in their cloaks. It is the fashion of men to wear 
cloaks when they go abroad, but especially on Sundays.” But 
it is the reverse of amusing to read in the other case that 
“one sees certain ferocious creatures, male and female, spread 
over the country, black, livid, and all scorched with the sun, 
attached to the earth which they dig and turn up with un- 
conquerable stubbornness ; they have an articulate voice, and 
when they raise themselves on their feet, they display a human 
countenance, and indeed are human beings. They retire at 
night to their caverns (tanidres), where they live on black- 
bread, water, and roots. They spare other men the labour of 
sowing, ploughing, and gathering in, in order to live, and they 
deserve not to lack bread, which they themselves have sowed.” 
Mr. Hume Brown is equal to the task of whitewashing the nobles 
of Scotland, whom previous historical investigators have con- 
demned to a man, and who, he maintains, are not to be judged 
by “Archibald Bell-the-Cat.” Finally, he holds that during 
the fifteenth century Scotland produced a succession of men 
of literary genius which no country except Italy surpassed or 
even equalled, and questions “whether even the eighteenth 
century, the greatest in the literary history of Scotland, 
and the only one of European importance, shows a greater 
array of intrinsically higher spirits,” than James I., Henryson, 
William Dunbar, John Major, and Hector Boece. So far, Mr. 
Brown is, as we have said, eminently patriotic. But, rather 
reluctantly, perhaps, he has to present another side of the 
picture. He prefaces a report of a trial for witchcraft in 1576 
with the admission that, while “of all Christian countries 
Scotland has the cleanest record in the matter of giving men to 
death for religion’s sake,” yet, “in the case of witchcraft, it 
was otherwise. Three years after the establishment of the 





Reformed Church in Scotland (1563) the Act of Parliament 
was passed, under which began the long series of executions 
for witchcraft, closing with the death of an old woman at 
Dornoch, as late as 1722.” Yet Mr. Brown, as a patriot, is 
equal even to this occasion, for he says with refreshing 
simplicity :—“In Protestant, as well as in Catholic countries, 
it was the elergy who took the leading part in what was 
essentially a religious duty; and, as abundant records prove, 
the clergy of Scotland compare favourably with their brethren 
elsewhere, in the conscientious zeal with which they dis. 
charged it”! The very “thoroughness” of the Scottish clergy, 
in the matters of cruelty and superstition, is a virtue in the 
eyes of Mr. Hume Brown! Yet, would they not have been 
more deserving even of his respect as a patriot if they had 
been a little in advance of their time?—if, instead of con- 
demning poor Bessie Dunlop (the heroine and victim of the 
trial for witchcraft which is given here), they had realised the 
tragic nature of her position as explained in her little speech 
to “ the spirit of Thome Reid,” which ran thus: “ Allace! haif 
I nocht grit caus to mak grit dule, ffor our geir is trakit, and 
my husband is on the point of deid, and ane babie of my awin 
will nocht leve; and myself at ane waik point; haif I nocht 
gude caus thane to haif ane sair hart ?” 

Mr. Hume Brown's method of giving a picture of his 
country during the period of which he writes is open to some 
objection, though in all probability he could not have adopted 
a much better one. He mixes up quotations from such 
travellers in, and observers of, Scotland as John of Fordun 
(1880), Andrew Wyntoun (1426), John Major (1521), Hector 
Boece (1527), George Buchanan (1582), and William Lithgow 
(1628), with extracts from the Acts of the Parliament of 
Scotland, entries from the Accounts of the Lord High 
Treasurer, itineraries, and snippety passages (which hardly 
deserve to be dignified with the name of “chapters ”) 
bearing such titles as “ New Trades and Inventions” 
and “Habits of the People.” It is, therefore, a decidedly 
blurred and imperfect picture of Scotland which is thus 
presented. ‘There is, especially in the quotations from 
the travellers (or geographers), a great deal of repeti- 
tion. It seems to us’ that Mr. Hume Brown would have 
done better had he taken a tolerably long description of 
Scotland and its people from one writer, say, Bishop Leslie (in 
1578), and supplemented it with confirmatory, or genuinely 
fresh information, from the works of other authors. He 
might at least have spared us a good deal of the fustian of 
William Lithgow, such as:—‘*So do our ignoble gallants, 
though nobly born, swallow up the honour of their famous 
predecessors with posting foolery, boy-winding horns, gorman- 
dising gluttony, lust, and vain apparel.” But this book, 
though not so compact as its predecessor, is an admirable and 
valuable one to dip into, and to read carefully at leisure. Of 
the various authors whom Mr. Hume Brown quotes, the most 
enjoyable are Hector Boece (in spite of his exaggerations), 
Bishop Leslie, George Buchanan, and John Major. Major 
preceded Macaulay by three hundred years, but in this 
sentence descriptive of the Wild Scots, or Highlanders, we 
have a digest of a celebrated chapter in one of the most 
attractive volumes of the later historian :—%“Our house- 
holding Scots, or quiet and civil-living people—that is, all 
who lead a decent and reasonable life—these men hate, on 
account of their differing speech, as much as they do the 
English.” 





THE RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT.* 
THERE is something rather incongruous in this appearance 
of Von Samson-Himmelstierna’s book upon Russia wnder 
Alewander III. The original work was written by an author 
who is a devout believer in the monarchical system of govern- 
ment, a strong Roman Catholic, an aristocrat, and a German 
above all else; and it has been edited and supplied with a 
lengthy introduction by M. Felix Volkovsky, whose ideas, we 
need hardly say, run to the other extreme. Not content, 
moreover, with combating the tendency of Von Himmel- 
stierna’s opinions in his introduction, and correcting his 
statements by copious notes in an appendix, M. Volkovsky 
has actually had recourse to one of the most hated measures 
of the Government that he detests, and has quietly sup- 
pressed all the chapters that bear upon the persecution of the 
Ostsee Provinces and upon the character of the Nihilist move- 





* Russia under Alexander ITI. Translated from the German by J. Morrison. 
London: T, Fisher Unwin. 
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ment. The English reader, says M. Volkovsky, is ignorant of 
the real facts, and therefore unprepared to criticise the author’s 
assertions, and to present him “ with chapters of such character 
would only mean to waste his time and bore him, and some- 
times to mystify him. That is why they were omitted 
altogether.” M. Volkovsky is extremely considerate, and no 
doubt, since he says so, the English reader has reason to be 
indebted to him; still, the proceeding is one that savours too 
strongly of the Russian bureaucrat to be used by a professed 
friend of freedom. And we think he would have done better 
to let the “Ostsee Junker,” as he calls von Himmelstierna, 
speak for himself, even though he fancied that the latter was 
unduly prejudiced in the matter. However, it says much for 
the general accuracy of the author that even so hostile a critic 
as his present editor declares his book of great value, both as 
a statement of fact and as giving a vivid picture of Russian 
official life. And as these two men, who naturally look upon 
Alexander III. and his entourage from a diametrically opposite 
point of view, are agreed as to the main features of the 
present régime in Russia, we suppose that the picture drawn 
by Von Himmelstierna is a fairly faithful one, or at least as 
faithful a picture as we can ever hope to have presented to us. 
For which reason we think that Russia under Alexander III. 
is a book which deserves the very serious consideration of all 
Englishmen who are interested in the actual political con- 
dition of the least-known and most dreaded Power in Europe. 
The picture is but an imperfect one; but even a little light 
upon the subject, however gloomy in its result, is better than 
no light at all. 

Alexander III., autocratic ruler of All the Russias, appears 
to our author to be an honest and rather dull personage, who 
suffers from two terrible disqualifications,—he has lost all 
faith in other people’s honesty, and he is afraid to confess to 
his own dullness. He fears the appearance of dependence 
upon another even more than dependence itself, and he holds 
it to be his first duty to seem absolutely incapable of being 
influenced, not because he has great faith in his own opinions, 
but because he distrusts other people’s. “He prefers to 
transact business with his Ministers and Generals rather by 
writing than by word of mouth, as he wishes to avoid the 
discussion of subjects with which he is unacquainted. As a 
matter of duty, he receives hundreds of his subjects from all 
parts of his enormous Empire; but he never allows them to 
discuss minute points, because he fears explanations which 
may lead to difficulties.” It is not difficult to see that even 
a Minister who had the will to enlighten his Imperial master 
would find the means of persuasion rather difficult. Such as he 
was upon the day of his father’s assassination, such he remains 
to-day. Men who live the life of hermits do not change their 
opinions, and there can be no isolation much more complete 
than that which Alexander III. has created for himself. He 
has chosen his Ministers after exactly the fashion which would 
commend itself to a dull but honest man. Blamelessness in 
private life is the one standard by which he measures their 
political sagacity or trustworthiness,—even in this he has 
not been always uniformly successful, and the roll of 
mediocrities, who have composed successive Ministries, has 
numbered more than one of a very doubtful sincerity. But 
among the “conspicuously upright,” “men whose uprightness 
is exceeded by a still more conspicuous narrowness and 
shortsightedness,” there stands one statesman prominently 
above all the others, one whom the author terms a “cold” 
fanatic, “a fanatic by reflection,” and whom M. Volkov- 
sky describes as “the evil spirit of the present Russian 
Government.” Both authorities seem agreed as to the 
enormous influence exercised by M. Pobyedonostev, and its 
disastrous results to the country. His office, that of Pro- 
curator of the Synod—Minister of Public Worship—is one 
which has always been of considerable importance, but never 
of such importance as it is to-day. The man himself was 
personally brought into contact with the Emperor when the 
latter was but twenty years of age, and has contrived ever 
since that time to strengthen the great impression that he 
made upon his old pupil. A man who has never thought of 
self, never sought for reward or recognition, never flattered, 
never swerved a hair’s-breadth from his set belief and pur- 
pose, is the man whom the Ozar has chosen for special 
trust; had he wanted any other reason for trusting in 
Pobyedonostev, he would have found it in the fact that 
their opinions exactly coincided,—a coincidence which is 
hardly curious when one remembers that the present Pro- 








curator of the Synod was the Czar’s old tutor, and did 
more than any one else to mould his mind. The head of 
the bureaucratic autocracy which the Russian Government 
represents is the Czar, and the spirit is that of M. Pobyedo- 
nostev. The machine which they direct is almost perfect, as 
far as the impossibility of resistance is concerned, and it only 
requires a study of M. Pobyedonostev’s character to under- 
stand how difficult it would be to loosen or shake off the iron 
grip of the despotism in which the country is held. There is 
no public opinion to work on. There is no means of creating 
such an opinion, because there is no Press; not a single news- 
paper which dares even to profess an attitude of independent 
criticism towards the Government. What makes the internal 
condition of the country the more hopeless and pitiable, is 
the utter want of light and knowledge in the one great 
industry which is its mainstay. Russia is above all things 
an agricultural country, and yet in the matter of agri- 
culture it is more ignorant and backward than any other 
country in Europe. The reason is not far to seek. All the 
intelligence goes into the Government; it is better to be part 
of the machine that oppresses, and to at least receive a share 
of the spoils, than to be merely one of the oppressed; and the 
man who cannot enter an official career, who cannot become 
himself a chinovnik, is regarded by his fellows as a confessed 
failure. That the gradual shrinkage of the internal resources 
of the country must bring an increase of suffering and dis- 
content is sufficiently apparent, but it is difficult to conjecture 
what kind of outlet that discontent will ultimately find. The 
maintenance of its own existence is the only aim of the 
Government, the one vital question to which all others are 
subordinated; and as long as the system upon which the 
Government is founded holds out, one cannot see much 
prospect of Liberalism ever finding its voice, however con- 
fident M. Volkovsky may be of its existence. 

The most interesting chapters in the book are those which 
are devoted to an account of Finland, and to a study of the 
lives of certain Russian reformers. Reformers, perhaps, is 
hardly the word to use, but still the good that they wished to 
do in their lives, and their efforts towards reaching it, cannot 
be altogether thrown away and forgotten, and the Aksakovs, 
or Koshelev, must have left some mark upon the thought, if 
not upon the history, of their country. Von Himmelstierna 
quotes one very curious document,—namely, the questions 
and answers of Ivan Aksakov’s trial (he was arrested on the 
charge of having used certain bold expressions in his letters 
to his family), with marginal notes, written on them by the 
Emperor Nicholas. <A perusal of those few pages will convey 
a better idea of the relation in which subject and ruler stand 
to each other in Russia, than volumes of contradictory history. 
The Czar Nicholas could not but approve of the explanation 
that Aksakov put on his words (he was speedily liberated), 
but he indulged in a criticism which was extremely charac- 
teristic. No one, he thought, however good his intentions and 
ideas, should express them strongly, even when they only refer 
to the senseless extravagance of Petersburg society, and are 
written in a private letter from a son toa father. “ People 
can make mistakes with the best intentions. C'est le ton qui 
fait la musique,” remarks the Emperor sagely; and indigna- 
tion is ever a dangerous frame of mind. The spirit of the 
Government of to-day is exactly the same, nor have its 
methods much altered. The history of Finland is excel- 
lently given by the author, and we would recommend it to 
the serious attention of anybody who has been impressed by 
one of Mr. Gladstone’s favourite analogies for Home-rule in 
Ireland. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—— 

A New English Dictionary. Parts VI.-VII. Edited by James 
A. H. Murray. (Clarendon Press.)—Part VI. contains “Clo— 
Consigner,” and Part VII. carries on the work as far as 
“Crouching.” The quality of the Dictionary is now well estab- 
lished and well known. If there is any change, it is in the way 
of improvement. The ‘chief interest with which its progress is 
watched does not centre in its merits, about which nothing need 
be said, though it would be possible to say much, but about its 
rate of speed. To judge by other dictionaries, an eighth part 
should take Dr. Murray some way into “D,” which, however, 
would require two more parts before it could be completed. 
“A” to “D” having, then, occupied ten parts, about thirty 
more would be required for the completion of the work. 
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The time-prospect is not altogether encouraging. Part VI. is 
dated July, 1891, and Part VII., April, 1893. At this rate, Part 
XL. would appear in 1947. Meanwhile, without troubling our- 
selves overmuch about the future, we may take the abundant 
good with which we are provided in the present. Dr. Murray is 
good enough to point out in his prefaces some samples of specially 
interesting words. There is not one of them which will not 
furnish readers with some curious and instructive surprises. 
“Oravat” gets its name from a fashion introduced by Croatian 
mercenaries into France in the seventeenth century. “Cricket” 
we find to have been played at least as early as 1548; a witness 
in 1598 deposing that he had known the game played on acertain 
parcel of ground for fifty years and more, “ Crinoline’’ is carried 
back to 1830, when it was introduced first for shoes, then for 
bonnets, finally, for dresses. A “coroner” was originally an 
officer appointed to safeguard the private rights of the Crown. 
“The Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench is the Soverain 
Coroner of the whole Realm ” (1640 circa). Those who may have 
been puzzled by the varying applications of the terms “ craw- 
fish ” and “ cray-fish ” will find their doubts resolved. The word 
“cross” suggests some very remarkable facts. “Crux” in 
Latin stands alone, without any derivative of any kind, and 
occupies about one-ninth of a page in a lexicon; “cross” and its 
derivatives demand for their treatment no less than ten pages. 

Faneswood. By Henry Selon Wheler. (Digby, Long, and Co.) 
—This is a strange, ill-compacted, but yet not dull or uninterest- 
ing story of life in college and country-house, by an author who, 
although he is almost too obviously a tyro, is nevertheless not 
without literary power of a kind. If he had had a little more 
experience, he would have refrained from retelling the too familiar 
story of undergraduate drinking and high-jinks. With a little 
more sense of proportion, he would not have sketched the dubious 
hero of Faneswood as “at times noble-minded ; with the good, 
good; with the evil, evil; now plunged in the deepest melancholy, 
now careering along in the best of good spirits ; unstable when 
not great; when great, equal to the best; when debased, lower 
than allin his intellectual depravity.” Yet it must be allowed 
that several of the characters in the story—this unsatisfactory 
hero, his unnatural father, his almost incredibly self-sacrificing 
mother, and Sybil Faunce, an adventuress, who is a compound of 
Blanche Amory and Becky Sharp—are really well sketched. 
Promise, rather than performance, is the distinguishing feature 
of Faneswood. 

Telegraph-Wires and other Messages. By E. Amy Northey. 
(Skeffington and Son.)—This is an attempt, by means of allegory 
and the personification of certain moral and religious ideas, to 
bring familiar truths home to.the minds of the simple and im- 
pressionable, and more particularly of the young. The intention 
of the writer is excellent, and the lessons sought to be enforced 
are altogether unexceptionable. But it is no disparagement to the 
writer to say that she has absolutely nothing of John Bunyan’s 
gift of vivid realisation. Very poor and ineffectual in truth 
appears writing like,—‘There was a moment’s pause, while 
‘ Thought,’ leaning on ‘ Word’s’ heart, wept holy tears of thank- 
fulness. Then ‘ Deed’ stretched out his hands and led them once 
more into their old pathways of work and usefulness, and the air 
was filled with the sweet beauty of melodious prayer, rising from 
the three reunited hearts, ‘Grant that we may ever hereafter 
serve and please Thee in newness of Life,—in “ Thought, Word, 
and Deed.”’” The best thing in this book is “'The Jeweller’s 
Dream ;” and that because it is the nearest approach to a “ real” 
story. 

Children of Chance. By Herbert Lloyd. (William Andrews 
and Co., Hull.)—The fundamental idea of this story is not a 
novel one, but it is very well worked out. An able man, “ con- 
centred all on self” however, deserts, in the interests of ambition, 
the wife who has given herself to him out of pure love, and is 
even so brutally cynical as to inform her that their union is not 
a legal marriage at all. The poor wife dies; and Cecil Grantley 
is transformed into Cecil Studholme, and becomes one of the first 
of critics and authors. But of course his sins find him out, and 
also—we might also say, in the persons of—his children. He even 
drives his son to the verge of suicide by a savage criticism that 
is prompted by literary jealousy. How all ends—not well indeed, 
but yet much better for the wretched man that figures in the 
story than was to have been expected—the reader must, of 
course, discover for himself. The author should endeavour to 
prune the luxuriance of his style. He indulges in too many 
phrases—such as “the rock glistens with flashes of diamond-like 
brightness and soft colourings that resemble in their rich glows 
the jewels of Arabian fables, turning the purple heather yet a 
brighter and richer shade,’ &c.—of the kind whose ambitious 
ineffectuality justified the application of the adjective “ gorgeous ” 

to the late Mr. George Gilfillan. 


Stock.)—This is a selection from the “ Commedia,” but a selec- 
tion made in a special way and for a special purpose, not giving 
passages of special literary or historical interest, but “ relating 
especially to the Pilgrim’s Progress,”—i.e., to the “ Passage of the 
blessed Soul from the Slavery of the present corruption to the 
liberty of Eternal Glory.” The spiritual purpose, without its 
illustrations drawn from politics and history, is set forth, so that 
we see the ascent from the depths of the “ Inferno,” through the 
intermediate stage of the “Purgatorio,” to the glories of the 
“Paradiso.” On one page, it should be explained, we have one 
or more of Dante’s stanzas; on the other, parallel passages from 
other writers, or explanation from the compiler. Mrs. Russell 
Gurney has put together a highly interesting volume. 


Like a Sister. By Madeline Crichton. (Digby, Long, and Co.) 
—There is a good deal of Ireland, a considerable amount of China, 
and possibly a trifle too much of blackguardism of the “ deep- 
dyed” sort in this interesting but too long-drawn-out story. Per- 
haps it should be added that in the character of Tom—otherwise 
Lord Vane-Tomlynes—who is the unfortunate Amy’s second and 
better husband, there is a trifle too much of silliness. But silli- 
ness in such a lover is perhaps not only excusable, but desirable, 
Then the two sisters, who are the heroines of the story and’the 
unquestionable centres of its interest, are genuinely and delight- 
fully Irish, and so are their male and female retainers and sur- 
roundings generally. Finally, the contrast between the good Ray 
and the bad Ray is effectively brought out, even although, as has 
already been hinted, the bad one is a trifle too bad, and the 
physical contest between him and his hapless wife is prolonged 
to an almost repulsive extent. The naturalness of all the female 
characters, without exception, in Like a Sister, is its strongest and 
pleasantest feature. 


The Story of Andrew Fairfax. By Joseph Hocking. (Ward, Lock, 
and Co.)—Andrew Fairfax is a tale written with some clever- 
ness, and with excellent intentions. Andrew is a young man who 
goes down to the old home of his father, works as a labourer, 
acquaints himself with the condition of the rural populations, and 
finally, makes such good use of the literary opportunities thus 
put in his way as to rise to eminence as a writer. Meanwhile, he 
persuades the lady who owns the property to correct the abuses 
introduced by an unprincipled agent, and finally marries her. 
Mr. Hocking undoubtedly hits some blots in rural life. There are 
exaggerations; but there is also much truth in what he says. 
An agent, for instance, may be necessary, though there are many 
cases in which a proprietor may well do all the work himself. 
But he often stands between the owner and his duty. One un- 
doubted absurdity there is in the book, and that concerns literary 
criticism, A certain rival in love of Andrew wishes to injure his 
first book ; he goes to a reviewer “who is on the staff of an im- 
portant literary paper,’ and bribes him to do the work. This he 
engages to do, not by abuse, but by contempt. He can do it 
himself for “two or three papers” (the names are fairly easy to 
identify), and he will get other men to do it for others, and thus 
“pretty nearly box the compass.” Two papers are mentioned 
as beyond such influences, but they “seldom trouble to review an 
unknown man.” “The dailies cannot be reckoned on,” and the 
‘ provincial papers don’t count.” As we said, this is an absurdity ; 
it is not worth refutation ; but it is a serious matter from another 
point of view,—that of Mr. Hocking’s character. Such imputations 
are made especially odious by the high moral and religious tone 
which he assumes. 


A Ruthless Avenger. By Mrs. Conney. (Hutchinson.)—This 
at least must be conceded to Mrs. Conney, that, although her 
new book is in three volumes, and although she occasionally 
writes too splendidly, she is never tedious. This negative 
success, on the other hand, is explained by the circumstance 
that her volumes, while filled with incidents, are in no 
sense hampered by them. This is especially true of the leading 
event, the murder of the young Countess of Fairfield. It is a 
mystery, the secret of which is preserved almost to the end, and 
with a skill worthy of the biographer of Mr. Sherlock Holmes 
himself. It is undeniable, too, that both the chief villain and the 
chief hero are good portraits, even although the conversion of the 
wicked Captain Danvers into the polished scoundrel Trevanion, 
and of Ralph Evelyn, the good man who is suspected of being @ 
thief and murderer, into Ricardo, ‘‘the millionaire before whom 
all London had bowed in worship,” is a rather hackneyed device. 
Then the happiness of Ralph Evelyn and Lady Helen is postponed 
to a positively delicious extent. Altogether, A Ruthless Avenger is 
a capital story of a possibly too conventional kind. 


Sweetheart Glen. By William Tirebuck. (Longmans.)—This is 
a realistic picture of a boy’s life in Wales. Mr. Tirebuck observes 
closely, and can describe. Nor is he unacquainted, it is clear, 
with Welsh manners. But there is a suggestion throughout of 





Dante’s Pilgrim’s Progress. By Emilia Russell Gurney. (Elliot 


something not at all to our taste. No modest boy or girl would 
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be the better for reading it; nor can we fancy a grown-up person 
with unvitiated tastes liking it. 

Men and Men. By V. S. Simmons. (Osgood, McIlvaine, and 
Co.)—Sarah Lovell is an American young lady who goes to Paris 
to study under a famous French artist. Her love-story is told 
here. A countryman of her own is one suitor; she promises to 
marry him, though her heart is really given to her teacher. But 
jealousy, misapprehension, and not a little lying on the part of 
other people, intervene. Whether things come right or not in 
the end, readers may discover for themselves,—not without some 
satisfaction, for the story contains some vigorous pictures of 
Paris life. 

TauEs.—Something Occurred. By B. L. Farjeon. (Koutledge 
and Sons.)—This is an amusing story of the extravaganza kind. 
Harold and Edwina are a very affectionate couple, who have but 
a very limited acquaintance with the practical aspects of life, 
domestic economy, and the management of finance. They get 
into difficulties, and in the midst of their perplexities a mysterious 
visitor appears, and offers them so many wishes for a considera- 
tion. Further we will not go in revealing Mr. Farjeon’s plot. 
It must suffice to say that the amiable couple, whom Mr. Far- 
jeon, notwithstanding his extravagances, has contrived to invest 
with a genuine human interest, discover that nothing, in the way 
of relief from trouble, is to be got for nothing. They pass 
through a variety of queer and perplexing experiences, to emerge 
in the end happier and wiser.——The Shadow of a Song. By C. 
H. Harley. (Cassell and Co.)—Not a little cleverness and 
good writing are, if not thrown away, used in an unsatis- 
factory way in this tale. The plot is but indifferently con- 
structed, and the characters drawn with much mannerism. 
They do and say the same things with provoking iteration,— 
Jack, eg., with his dreaming, and Marriot with his _polite- 
ness.——That Hated Saxon. By the Lady Greville. (Ward 
and Downey.)—This is a story of a well-known pattern. Two 
young officers take up their quarters in the house of an Irish 
squire, whom poverty compels thus to increase his income. They 
are English; and the very name of an Englishman is hateful to 
the squire’s daughters. But though the name is hateful, it does 
not follow that the reality is. The reader will not be in doubt as 
to what will happen. The intervention of an audacious widow 
will not seriously disturb him. Though he will not be kept in 
anxious suspense, the story will interest him. We have no further 
criticism to make, except to say that Eileen is far too good for the 
man whom she marries.——Mervyn Hall. By Francis R. Roberts. 
(Digby, Long, and Co.)—Here is another story of a familiar 
type. A missing nephew returns, much to the disturbance 
of the uncle in possession, who, however, soon remembers 
that there is a way out of his difficulties. The Thames 
Embankment provides him with a resource unknown to pre- 
vious generations, though these probably had methods of their 
own. Both uncle and nephew being disposed of, it only remains 
to provide for the happiness of an innocent daughter. The pro- 
logue, in which a traveller is driven by bad weather into a lonely 
mansion, and learns there the story which he proceeds to relate, 
is not a good beginning. It obviously discounts any interest 
which the story might have.-——Sporting Tales. By Mrs. Edward 
Kennard. (F. V. White.)—These ten stories are, for the most 
part, of the common type,—sport and love, not unskilfully 
mingled together. There is more freshness in the two Norwegian 
sketches ; “In a Norwegian Valley ” is by far the best thing in 
the book, to which it adds an element of seriousness which such 
literature commonly wants. 
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Household Troops, cr 8V0 .......00-sssseseeeeeees ..(8.P.C.K.) 2/0 
Houssay (F.), Industries of Animals, cr 8v0 (W. Scott) 3/6 
Hugersen (H. K.), A Hit and a Miss, Cr 8V0 ..,.....c.:seseree seeeeeeecceeeeees (Innes) 2'6 
Jacobs (J.), More ‘English Fairy-Tales, 8vo... Pe FL. 
Jenner (W.), Lectures and Essays, 8vo ....... . (Rivington. Co.) 21/0 
Jones (H.), Field and Street, cr 8v0 ‘<siatihiadshin sahil cnaeiiictiin cnipiiiiainil (S.P.C.K.) 2/0 
Kavanagh (J.), Womanin France — Eighteenth Uentury,2¥. (Putnams) 21/0 
Kelly (E.), ‘Alchemical WETEARGS OF, OF GVO s0eerccce~sececnscnevenssesossesees (Elliot) 7/6 
Kirby (M. & E.), Lucy Neville, cr By ssi sscuislumeies serseeee(Je Blackwood) 2/6 

Lamb (C.), Elia’s Essays, illustrated with etchings, cr @vo ......... (Putnams) 10/6 
Lang (A,), The True Story-Book, cr 8V0..........00.sceeeces seceeee susunes (Longmans) 6/0 
Lees (G. R.), Jerusalem, illustrated, 8V0.....c.sseccesreecereee vee... (Gay & Bird) 7/6 
Lyall (E.), To right the Wrong, 3 Vols. CF SVO sosssseseee, (Hurst ‘and Blackett) 31/6 
Lyster (A.), Twilight: a Story, Cr 8VO .......sssssscrssssssseseserereceseeees »P.C.K.) 2/6 
Mackay (A.), Ruthquist, by “ A’’ of A. M. Mackay, cr — ene «...(Hodder) 6/0 
MacRitchie (D ), Fiane, Fairies, and Picts, 8vo_ ............c00e0 we Paul & Co.) 5/0 

Malleson (G. B. » French in India, BOD: ics cccunseaars 2 (W - Allan) 16/0 
Milman (H.), Of High and Low Degree, cr 8v0 . — S.P.C.K) 1/6 





Milne (R.) Blackfriars of Perth, 4to .............. senneevenenrnn BOE} 21/0 
Moeller (W.), History of Christian Church in Middle Ages, — Cone OL 15/0 
Molesworth (Mrs.), Thirteen Little Black Pigs, 4to. oséncnensl tee Osi 









Moore (A. N.), Diocesan History of Sodor and Man, cr ‘Bv0 3/0 
Moore (F. F,), From the Bush to the Breakers, cr 8V0 ............008 /6 
New Arabian Nights Select Tales, cr 8V0 ...........6...008. 2/6 
Newman (Mrs.), What Came Between, cr 8vo...... (S.P.C.K.) 3/0 
Oliver (J.), Manual of Diseases of Women, 12m0...............:000e0eee (Churchill) 3/6 
Oscar (A.), Lieutenant De Brion, R.N.R, cr 8vo ......... ..(Remington) 2/6 
Peel (R.), Elementary Text-Book of Coal-Mining, cr 8V0 ........0666.. (Blackie) 2/6 
Pitman’s Pocket Dictionary of the English Language, 32mo ......... (Pitman) 2/0 
Pollard (A. W.), Books about Books, er 8vo.. .(K. Paul & Co.) 6/0 
— (M. . ), Hlementary Text-Book of Agricultural ‘Chemistry SP Oe) PA 
Reade (F, E.), Martin’s Drilling, MUD ik siasabbndsesssecnisssvnesésnuaccaeal Ss, 1/6 








seeauyepeee lies) 31/6 
“(Gassell & Co.) 5/0 
..«(Macmillan) 2/6 
.(S.P.C.K.) 3/6 

(Stanford) 6/0 
..(Remington) 10/6 


Reaney (G.S.), Dr. Grey’s Patient, 3 vols, cr 8vo. 
Rickett (J. C.), Quickening of Caliban, UD siisissknsorcas 

Roscoe (H.), Inorganic Chemistry for Beginners, cr 8vo. 
Rossetti (C. G.), Verses, Cr 8V0.........s0esceeeeees peenaei:bé neni 

Russell (R.), On Hail, 8vo sonesnne bse dA bhabbGn Si ieduwucna pans bhenisniebin 
Russell, Invalids: 12 Years’ Experience i in Search ‘of Health . 
Savage (R. H.), Delilah of Harlem, cr 8vo .......... abs heavewauwauabaeaen (Routledge) 2,0 
Scartazzini (G. A.), Companion to Dante, I civssnnanenasseeunien Macmillan) 10/6 
Selous (F. E.), Travels and Adventures in South- East Africa, 8vo (R. Ward) er 
Shipton (H.), "The Uttermost Farthing, cr 8vo S.P.C.K.) 2/6 

Smith (B. G.), Eminent Christian Workers of Nineteenth Century “ .P. +. K.) 5/0 





Snowden (J. K.), Tales of Yorkshire Wolds, 8V0 ..c.ce.ccesecseccsseeseeees 8. Low) 3/6 
Squire of Bratton, Cr BVO .......cceeeceecceeeeseees eneesaee 2/0 
Stables (G.), Just Like J ack, cr 8v0 ‘3 ne 






Stolz (A.), The “ Our Father, ”? cr 8vo0 .. 


Stuart (E.), Claudia’s Island, cr 8vo...... ( ) 6” 
Theal (G. M.), History of South Africa, 1834.54, 8y0 . (Sonnenschein) 15/0 
Villari (L.), Here and There in Italy, cr 8v0 .......000 ..(W. H. Allen) 6/0 
Walrond (F. F.), Life of Philip Jacob Spener, 12mo C. 2/0 


(S.P. 
Watts (G.), Dictionary of Economic Products of India, 6 vols (W.A. ‘Allen) 63/0 
Wedmore (F.), Pastorals of France, cr 8V0 .......cecceseee saeioueeen (E. Mathews) 5/0 


Wood (F. H.), Ten Minutes to Spare, cr 8vo . ee rey C.K.) 1/6 
Wood (B.), Pincky Jim, CF SVO............000-sesssssceeseses00s .(8.P.C.K.) 2/0 
Woollcombe (W. G.), Practical Work in Heat, cr 8vo meni rows} 2/0 
Wotton (E.), Mannerless MESDRON, ME GVO) sosncessssscosyessnonenapnedveesseen rceee( Innes) 2/6 
niin (G. R.), Only My a RUD curtscscasvsansrasber aves apache: veut (8.P.C.K.) 1/6 








VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The SIXTY-THIRD SESSION of the MEDICAL DEPARTMENT opens 
OCTOBER 2nd. The TWENTIETH SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of 
SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS begins OCTOBER 83rd, 

The Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and University Degrees in 
Arts, Science, and Medicine. The Physical, Chemical, Biological, Engineering, 
and Leather Industries Laboratories, and the Weaving Sheds, Dyehouse, and 
Brinting Rooms will be open daily for practical work. 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from the Registrar :— 

1. For Regular Day Students, 
2. For Occasional and Evening Students. 
3. Classes in Agriculture. 
4, For Medical Students, 
A Hall of Residence for College Students has been established. 


TNIVERSITY HALL EDINBURGH 
(RESIDENCE for UNDERGRADUATES). 
Several vacancies for Winter Session,—Apply Secretary, or Professor GEDDES. 











THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIsT., 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Handwriting of the Kings 


and Queens of England. 
By W. J. HARDY, F.S.A. 


With Reproductions of the Autographs, and many Letters of allt 
from Edward the Black Prince to the Present Time. Taperial — te aa -_ 
cloth boards, gilt edges, 7 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
Forty-two Years Among 
the Indians and Eskimo: 


Pictures from the Life of the Right R 
D.D., First Bishop oF asc. John Horden, 


By BEATRICE BATTY. Crown 8vo, 2s. 64., cloth boards. 





JUST PUBLISHED. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., 


The Chronicles of the Sid; 
Or, the Life and Travels of Adelia Gates. 


By ADELA E. ORPEN, Author of “ Stories of Precious Stones,” 
ais Margareta Colberg,” &e. 
With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth boards. 


cloth 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


By the Rev. T. S. TREANOR, M.A., Author of “ Heroes of the 
Goodwin Sands.” 


The Log of a Sky-Pilot; 
Or, Work and Adventure Around the Goodwin Sands. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 33. 6d., cloth. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Icelandic Pictures: 
Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By FREDERICK W. W. HOWELL, F.R.G.8. 


With a Map and many Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs, 
Imperial 8vo, 8s., cloth boards, gilt edges. 


London: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW. 








ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, NW. 
Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees, 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head-Master, J. D. McCLURE, M.A., LL.M., 
to the Boarding-House Master, or to the Secretary. 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 20th. 


BEDFORD JLLEGE, LONDON 


COLLEG E, 
(For WOMEN), 
8 anp 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The SESSION in the College, Art School, and Training Department will 
BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 5th. Students are expected to attend on 
Wednesday, October 4th, at 20 ’clock, to enter their names. : 
The inaugural lecture will be delivered by Professor Ricker on October 4th. 


It will begin at 4.30, 
EVENING LECTURES. 
Evening Courses of Forty Lectures each will be given twice a week in Chemis- 
try, English Language, German, Latin, and Mathematics. 
LUOY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B 


ORKSHIRE COLLEGE HALL of RESIDENCE 
(Limited), LYDDON HALL, LEEDS, under the direction of Mr. C. M. 
GILLESPIE, M.A., has been established as a Hall of Residence for Students of 
pr ad Yorkshire College. Fee, £20 per term. Prospectus from the REGISTRAR 
of the College. 


ISS WOODMAN, of 13 SOMERSET STREBFT, 

PORTMAN SQUARE, announces the REOPENING of her PREPARA- 

TORY SCHOOL for the SONS of GENTLEMEN on THURSDAY, October 5th 
(at the usual hour), 


St. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, S.W. 


The WINTER SESSION will commence on MONDAY, OCTOBER 2nd, with 
an Introductory Address by Mr. Timothy Holmes, at 4 p.m, A Prospectus of 
the School, and further information, may be obtained by personal application 
between 1 and 3 p.m.; or by letter addressed to the DEAN, at the Hospital. 


oe AMI SIMOND, B.-es-L. (formerly on the 
Staff of King’s College, and of St. Paul’ s School, London), RECEIVES 
in his Private House at YYERDON, CANTON DE VAUD, SWITZERLAND, & 
limited number of YOUNG GENTLEMEN who wish to become thoroughly 
acquainted with FRENCH and GERMAN whilst pursuing their general studies. 
Home comforts carefully studied. Highest refer s—For Prosp . 
address Mrs, TAYLOR, The Glen, Heaton, Bolton. 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving fall particulars and 

terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c.—Address, Mr. G. B. 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


| cig semgale .—Particulars as to the best University or 

Army Tutors and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be ob- 
tained (free of charge) by sending a statemen‘ of requirem :ntsto R. J. BEEVOR, 
M.A, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 





READY THIS DAY, September 30th. 


TO RIGHT the WRONG. 


By Epna Lyatt, Author of “ Donovan,” * We 
Two,” “In the Golden Days,” &c. 3 vols, 





The IDEAL ARTIST. By 


F, Bayrorp Harrison. 3 vols. 


BAY RONALD. By May 


Crommetin, Author of “Queenie,” ‘ Orange 
Lily,” “ Miss Daisy Dimity,” &c. 3 vols. 


INNES of BLAIRAVON. By 


Cotmn MIppLETON, 3 vols, 


ROBERT CARROLL. By M. 


E. Le Crerc, Author of ‘Mistress Beatrice 
Cope,” “ A Rainbow at Night,”’ &c, 3 vols. 


KINGSMEAD. 


F, Butter. 3 vols. 


By Henry 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





Just published, price 3s. ; free by post, 3s. 44d. 
HE OWENS COLLEGE 
CALENDAR, 
For the Session 1893-94, 


Macmi~Ltan and Co., London; J. E, CoRNIsH, 
Manchester. ; 


IRKBECK BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER OENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 





‘NOVELS. 


TWO READY | Published by 

NEW NEXT BLISS, 

WEEK, SANDS, and 
FOSTER, 








A By 


L | f E PERCIVAL 
A W R Y. PICKERING. 
3 vols. 





By D R. 


Mrs. G. S. GREY’S 
REANEY. PATIENT. 


London : 


15 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 





HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital wccsccccccssserreeeee £1,500,000 
pC ES eee . 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji, 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R, MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 

ondon, 





CCIDENTS OF TRAVEL 
AND ALL OTHER ACCIDENTS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY PROVIDING FOR 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
W. D. MASSY, 
A. VIAN, “a } Secs, 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 





ANNIE §S. SWAN’S MAGAZINE. 





Ready this day, 
No. 1, for OCTOBER, price 6d. 


THE WOMAN AT HOME. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR WOMEN. 
ConTENTS, 

THE PRINCESS OF WALES: A BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETcH. With many Portraits, 

ELIzaBETH GLEN, M.B.: THE EXPERIENCES OF 
A Lapy Doctor, By Annie 8. Swan. 

1, A Boarp1nG-Hovuse Romance, Illustrated. 
Hester Sinciarr. By Norman Gale. Illustrated, 
Ag Man. By Sarah Grand. Illustrated, 

BRIDES AND BRIDEGROOMS. With Portraits. 

A Cuitp’s ExprertEnces 1N M, PastTeEvr’s In. 
STITUTE. With Portraits and Facsimiles, By 
Olga Beatty-Kingston. 

In.ustraTED INTERVIEW WITH MADAME ParTI. 
By Baroness Von Zedlitz. 

A Tray or Dramonps, 

Tue CHILDREN’s MysTERY, 

1, THe MysTERY OF THE Five WHITE Rats, 

With Prize Offer. By Headon Hill. 

A Pace or Conressions. By Adelina Patti. 

THE BarGain. By Maarten Maartens. Illustrated. 

Sunpay READINGS FOR OcToBER. By the Dean of 
Armagh. 

LIFE AND WORK AT HOME. 

Over the Tea-Cups. By Annie S. Swan.—Dress and 
Fashion.—Cookery.—House Furnishing.—Health 
and Personal Appearance.— Mothers and Children, 
Women’s Employments.—Smiles, 

*,* Full Prospectus will be sent on application. 

London: Popper & StouGuTon, 27 Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, 58th Edition, price 2s. 
HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOW. 
LEDGE. By a Lavy. The Original Authorised 
Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London: Srmpxin, MarsHALL, Hamitton, Kent, 
and Co., Limited, 
Just out, price Is. 
OME POPULAR HISTORICAL 
FALLACIES EXAMINED. By the Author of 
“The Religion of St. Augustine.” 
Burns and Oates, Limited, 23 Orchard Street, W. ; 
and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





USE 


rR Yy’*s 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir C. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.’’ 





rF\HE STRAIGHT TIP for the winner 

is anxiously sought for prior to any of our 
great races, and the joy or sorrow of the recipierts is 
largely measured by the amount of money they after- 
wards win or lose. There is no uncertainty, how- 
ever, or anguished suspense, as to the result of 
using Holloway’s Pills and Ointment. After a fair 
trial the gain is sure and great. The Pills, taken 
occasionally in prescribed doses, keep the digestion 
in order, excite a free flow of healthy bile, and re- 
generate the impoverished blood with richer 
materials. The Ointment is a grand remedy for the 








London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0, 


W. C. MAGDONALD: } Joint 
F. B. MAODONALD, J 8 





removal of rheumatic pains, wounds, sores, ulcers, 


ecretaries, cuts, or bruises. 








OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

logued, All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 
Bindings for Presents, Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts, 


| einai ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... 1s ase ase = £16,000,000. 


HE LIVERPOOL anp LONDON anv GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 








FIRE— 
LIFE~— 
ENDOWMENTS— 
ANNUITIES. 
TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS exceed EIGHT MILLIONS STERLING, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

EXPENSES MODERATE. BONUSES LARGE, 
Pclicy-Holders incur no Liability of Partnership, and may so insure as to par- 
ticipate in NINETY PER CENT. of the PROFITS of their class, 

Apply for Prospectus, 

Hrap Orricrs: 1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL.—7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 








NOTICE.—In future, the INpEx to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





A GENTLEMAN of quiet tastes shooting about one-and- 

a-half hours from London two days a fortnight to the end of the Season, 
desires to meet with another gentleman, or two friends, to join him. Bag about 
600 pheasants, 600 to 800 rabbits, and 30 to 40 woodeock. Farm-house lodgings, 
References exchanged,—‘‘ Q,,” care of Stephen Grant and Son, 67a St. James’s 
Street, S.W. 


MPLOYMENT in London for a GENTLEMAN of 
literary tastes, able to invest £5000 in a well-established and prosperous 
Publishing business, to be secured by Ist Debentures bearing 5 per cent. interest. 
Commencing salary, £200, rising to £250.—Apply, by letter only, to “ 1048,”’ cara 
of Anderson’s Advertising Agency, 14 Cockspur St., Charing Cross, London, S.W. 











Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 


OuTsipE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 










DOGO: ccossseces £310 0 

Half-Page ......ccsccccsscsreeereeeee 9 DS O} Half-Column....., 115 0 

Quarter-Page ...ccccceeereeeee 212 6] Quarter-Column ...... 017 6 
CoMPANIES, 

Outside Page iscccccccrcercecee £14 14 0 | Inside Page wscsccrerseereseerves £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, : 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, per inch. 

Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, per inch, 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 


Terms of Subscription, 





Yearly. be Quarterly. 

Including postage to any part of the United yearly. y 

Kingdom sg io = one oe wf O @i.cO6B Fane F 3 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 

Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, ois 

China, &c,... ove or] oe oe cee L110 6 reeereO 15 Seveeeed 7 3 
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“To the newcomer amongst Magazines, as to a bride at a dinner-party, belongs the 
place of honowr. The PALL MALL MAGAZINE takes precedence quite as much by right 
as by courtesy.”—QUEEN. 

““ Without question, the PALL MALL MAGAZINE is remarkable among the popular 
illustrated monthly periodicals for the number and beauty of its pictures, and the high 
finish which characterises them.”—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


Pall Mall Magazine. 


EDITED BY LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, M.P., AND SIR DOUGLAS STRAIGHT. 


OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


ConTaIns ARTICLES ON: 


BIMETALLISM: ‘‘ The Case for Gold.” 


BocK, Bart., F.G.S., M.P. 
‘‘ The Case for Silver.” By Vicary Grsss, 


M.P. 
ALSO 
A BEAUTIFUL FULL-PAGE ENGRAVING from an Original 
Painting by J. MacWhirter, R.A. 
OrHeR CONTENTS. 


Coloured Frontispiece. |} RUSSIAN JEWRY.—Part II. By Hall 
Caine. With Illustrations drawn from Types of 
Russian Immigrants at the London Docks by 


By Sir Jonn Lus- 


“SO WEARY.” 
From an Original Painting by Miss E, G. Cohen. 
THE HEROES OF RHONDDA VALE.| Miss E.G. Cohen. 
By H. D. Rawnsley. _ Illustrated by M. Bowley. THE LUCK OF THE DEVIL. By “XL” 
MARQUISE DE BEARN. From an Ori- | Illustrated by A. G. Macgregor. 


i i by Kokarski. After an Etching b 
. pasoneee &°Y | CHICAGO. By Lloyd Bryce. Illustrated 
from Photographs. 


THE SERE, THE YELLOW LEAF.— 4 
Part II. By Madame Sarah Grand. seen | eee eee ee 
by W. H. Margetson. - 9th penne rom an Original Drawing 
SARAWAK. By M. Griffith. With Ilus- | WITHOUT PREJUDICE. By I. Zang- 
trations | i ; 4 4 ° 
, | ll. With Thomb-Nail Sketches by L. B ; 
PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY.—No. I. | , THE FLOWIN a. vie” y ang 
“In Tre oF Harvest.” By A. Martin En-) “Original Drawing by T. D. 8. Benham 
graved by A. E, Fisher. | .-D.S8. 5 
PIET VAN STADEN’S WIFE. By H.A.| ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW. 
Bryden. Illustrated by J. 8. Compton. | Original Drawing by James Greig. 
THE BLACK ART.—Part III. By James | « PALL MALL MAGAZINE” DRAWING 
Mew. Illustrated by Drawings from Old MSS. | Rt ee IV. . m 
THE ‘HINDA’ MYSTERY. By Clark 1, A CHARACTERISTIC ENGLISH LANDSCAPE. 
Russell. Diesteebed by Hal Hurst. y | My . si lg as SceNERY. 


THE FOLLIES OF FASHION.—Part IV. | By Mr. Francois Noijé, Mr. Michael Teale, Mr. 
By Mrs. Parr. With Illustrations from Dr. K. E. Howarth, Mr. J. Sussex Hall, Prize 
Parr’s Collection of Old Prints. | Winners. 


An 





Copies on sale at all Booksellers’, Newsagents’, and Railway Bookstalls in Great Britain 
and Ireland. 





Editorial Offices—18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


Publishing Offices—London : GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Limited, Broadway, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.; Manchester: Grorar RourLencE and Sons, Limited, 16 Jackson’s 
Row; New York: Tue InreRNaTIonaL News Company; Toronto: Tue Toronto News 
Company; Montreal: THe MonrreEAL News Company. 


7 ; LIFE OF 
EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY;, D.D. 


By HENRY PARRY LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 


Edited and prepared for publication by the Rev. J. O. JOHNSTON, M.A., Vicar of 
All Saints’, Oxford; and the Rev. ROBERT J. WILSON, M.A., 
Warden of Keble College. 


With Portraits and other Illustrations. Vols. I. and IL., 36s. 


[Now ready, 


4 vols. 8vo. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 

The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DamrzetL and Urnam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THe INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.8.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are recewed. 











CHURCH CONGRESS, 1893 


(THIRTY-THIRD YEAR), 


BIRMINGHAM, 
OCTOBER 3rp, 4TH, 5TH, AND 6TH. 
President— 





READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s, 6d. each 








The Right Rev. the Lorp Bisxop OF WORCESTER. 





TICKETS admitting to all the Meetings (except 
those for Working Men), 7s. 6d. each (including 
Official Guide, post free), can be had from the Hon. 
Secretaries, the Council House, Birmingham; the 
Church House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster; the 
S. P. OC. K. Depot, Northumberland Avenue; the 
National Society, The Sanctuary, Westminster ; and 
Mr. John Hart, 17 and 18 Arundel Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. Applications must be accompanied 
by a remittance. 

The OFFICIAL GUIDE, containing all informa- 
tion, can be had separately, price Sixpence, post free ; 
and the ‘ List of Hotels and Apartments,” price 
Threepence, 





CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, 
and Communications upon matters of business, 
should Nov be addressed to the Eprror, but 
to the PusuIsHER, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 








THE 
OCTOBER, 1893, . 

"burme oF Pan. By Algernon Charles Swin- 
A CaBINET MINISTER’S Vade-mecum. 

: pouee —, um. By the Hon. 
“SETTING THE POOR ON Work,” 

James a. By Professor 
THROUGH THE KHYBER Pass. By Spenser Wilki: 
Dr. PEARSON ON THE MODERN Drama, — 

Arthur Jones, mae By Henry 
ee or GEoLoagy. By Professor Prest- 
THE ARCHAIC STATUES OF THE ACROPOLIS 

By the Hon. Reginald Lister. mesenien 
THE TRANSFORMATION OF JAPAN. 
su Countess . Jersey. 

TUDY FOR COLONEL NEwcomE. B 

s Canon Irvine, oe Se. 

HROPHRASTE RENAUDOT: OLD JOURNALI 

New. By James Macintyre. salina 
Foe oe. nF oy oe Sorabji. 

EW Ways WITH OLD OFFENDERS. B 

Crackanthorpe, Q.C. 7 entague 
THE GosPEL OF PETER. 

Martineau, 
ASPECTS OF 

EvOLUTION. 


(Concluded.) By 


By the Rev. James 


TEennyson.—VI. AS THE Poet 
By Theodore Watts. al 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., Ltd. 





Now ready, price 1s, 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


ConTENTS FOR OCTOBER, 1893, 

Diana Tempest. Chaps, 32-35. 
“Lamb's Ducuess”; MARGARET, DucHEss or NEw- 

CASTLE, 
VILLAGE AND VILLAGERS IN Bussta, 
A Harp LitTLe Cvuss (Conclusion), 
THE Poems OF ROBERT BRIDGES. 
Driven: A STORY OF STRADE Moor, 
Watt WHITMAN. 
CITIZEN SCHNEIDER. 
THE GREATER GuorY. Chaps, 33-38, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. 





Now ready. Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
OOTOBER. 


A GENTLEMAN OF France. By Stanley J. Weym 
Chaps. 28-30, sf . ‘inna 

ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH OENTURY. — 
Lecture IV. Drakr’s VoyaGe RounD THE WORLD, 
By J. A. Froude. 

A TuREE-BoTTLE Comepy. By W. E. Norris. 

OctoBER MonTH. By “ E, L. P.” 

A Sone or SuNLIGHT. By Dnncan J. Robertson, 

Dr. CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS TO HI8 SON ON 
MEDICINE ASA CAREER. By Sir William B, Dalby. 


Letters 1-3. 
A Winter at Davos. By 0. W. Kennedy. 
By Andrew Lang. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. 
London : Longmans, GREEN, and Co, 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 936, OCTOBER, 1893, 2s. 6d. 


CoNnTENTS, 


Our Latest ARBITRATION: THE UNITED STATES IN 
INTERNATIONAL Law. 


THIRTY YEARS OF SurKar. By Sir Edward Braddon. 
A Comepy or Errors. By Katharine Wylde, 

Tue Great DIvIpE. 

Earutscourt., Chaps, 35-37, 

SHUDDERMAN SOLDIER. 

A Niaut-Lone STRIFE WITH A SALMON AND A WIFE. 
A Frencn Lesson, 

THE TAXPAYER UNDER HOME-RULE. 

“Sea-Wrack.” By Moira O'Neill. 

MURDERS IN CHINA, 

THE PEERS AND THE PEOPLE, 

THE DECADENCE OF PARLIAMENT, 

WILi1am Biackwoon & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 








Illustrated, 6d, 


THE HERETICO, 


a . ge Hoe 

applement contains an Analysis of LYTTON’S 

“KING ARTHUR,’ with Original Illustrati 

which embellished the 1870 edition. — 
CHARLTON TUCKER, Leamington, 





SECOND EDITION, demy 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


HIGH AND LOW CHURCH. 


By Lord NORTON. 





RIVINGTON, PERCIVAL, and CO., 
KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD. MEDAL. 
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Ww. H. ALLEN AND CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Contents, OCTOBER. 2s. 6d. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

Tur Crowninc Mercy. By Lord Ashbourne. 

Brograruy. By Leslie Stephen. 

Is Gour A First-Crass GAME? By the Hon, Alfred Lyttelton. 

Tur New CHAMBER OF Deputies. By Mrs. Crawford. 

VIA MEDIA. By the Rev. G. J. Cowley-Brown. 

A Forrnicut 1n Fintanp. By J. D. Rees, C.I.E. 

THE SEssion—I. I's Personal Aspects. By MP. II, Its Barren 
Labours. By Sir George Baden-Powell, M.?. 

A Misstna Pace 1n ALPINE HIsToRY. By Richard Edgcenmbe. 

Jue GARDEN THAT I Love, By Alfred Austin. 

For Gop’s JupamMent. By Erskine Gower. 








New Books. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, with Maps, 16:, 


HISTORY OF INDIA. 
From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
For the Use of Students and Colleges. 


By H. G. KEENE, C.I.E., Hon. M.A. Oxon., 
Author of ‘The Fall of the Mughal Empire,” &e. 





[Now ready. 





NEW and REVISED EDITION, 1 vol. demy Svo, 16s. 


THE FRENCH IN INDIA. 
By Colonel G. B. MALLESON, CSL, 


Author of ‘The Battlefields of Germany,” &c. : 
_ [This day, 


PORTUGUESE DISCOVERIES, 
ANNEXATIONS, 
AND 
MISSIONS IN ASIA AND AFRICA. 


By the Rev. A. J. D. D’ORSEY, B.D., Cambridge, 


Knight Ccmmander of the Portuguese Order of Christ; late Professor, King’s 
College, London. [This day, 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


HERE AND THERE IN ITALY 
AND OVER THE BORDER. 


By SIGNORA LINDA VILLARI. [ This day. 


THIRTEENTH EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


A MANUAL OF MUSIC. 


Revised and Corrected in accordance with the latest requirements of the 
Education Department. 


By RALPH DUNSTAN, Mus.Doc. (Cantab), &e. 
[This day. 


Demy 4to, Coloured Illustrations by R. Simpkin, ls, 


WHERE GLORY CALLS, 
THE SOLDIER'S SCRAP-BOOK. 


CHEAP EDITION OF STANDARD NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 63. each, 


AN AMERICAN MONTE CRISTO: 


A Romance. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF AN 
EMINENT POLITICIAN. 


Translated from the French of EDOUARD ROD. 


Crown 8vo, 1s, 


THE LIFE AND DUTIES OF THE 
CITIZEN. 


By E. J. PARROTT, B.A., LL.B. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., Limited, 13 Waterloo Place. 
Pullishers to the India Office. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
AUTUMN LIST OF FORTHCOMING WORKS, 


LETTERS and MEMOIRS of 


EDWARD ADOLPHUS SEYMOUR, TWELFTH D 

of SOMERSET, KG. Edited and Arransed by Lady Ouisoe 
RamspeEn, and W. H. Matrock, Author of “In an Enchanted Island,” &e. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with a Portrait, 163, ” 





FREDERIC HILL: an Autobiography of 


Fifty Years in Times of Reform. Being the Recollections of a Reti ivi 
Servant of Old Birmingham—The Pross-Gang—Wilberforee—De Quancs 
Catholic Emancipation—The Reform Bill—Lord John Russell—Karl Grey— 
Prison Iuspection—Mrs, Siddons—Sir John Herschell—Nasmyth—The 
Penny Post- Maria Edgeworth, &c. Edited by his Daughter, ConsTANCE 


Hitt, In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portraits, 16s. 


The PRIVATE LIFE of NAPO- 


LEON. From the French of Artuur Lévy, by StePHEN Lovr 
cressienes of “The Youth of Frederick the Great,” &e. In2 od ge 
Svo, 28s. 


HORSE - RACING in ENGLAND, 


from the Earliest Times. By Ropert Buiack, Author of ** Horse-Racing i 
France,” “The Jockey Club and its Founders,” &c. In 1 vol. jae 8y0, 153. 





A HISTORY of the POST-OFFICE, 


from its Establishment down to 1836. By HrRrsErt Joyce, C.B., One of her 


Majesty’s Secretaries to the Post-Office. In 1 vol, demy 8vo, 16s, 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH DRESS— 


Saxon, Plantagenet, Tudor, Stuart, and Modern. By Groraiana Hite 
Author of ** Mandus Muliebris.” In 2 vols, demy 8vo, with numerous Illus- 
trations on Steel, 30s, 


The CONVERSATIONS of JAMES 


NORTHCOTE, R.A. Recorded by Witutam Hazuitt. A New Edi- 
tion, Edited, with an Kssay on Hazlitt, aud a Note on Northcote, by Epmunp 
GossE, In 1 vol, demy 8vo, 


INDIAN MEMORIES. The 


PLAINS, the HILLS, the TEMPLES, CAMP. 
ZENANAS, the MUTINY, the BLACK HOLE, a bb 
EpitH CUTHELL and Captain W. S. Burrevi, In 1 vol. crown 8yo, 6s, i 





MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONA- 


PARTE. By Louis Antoine FavveLeT pe BourrIENne, his Private 
Secretary. Edited, with Preface, Supplementary Chapters, and Notes by 
Colonel R. W. Purpps, late Royal Artillery, A New Edition, with 38 Por- 
traits. In 4 vols, crown 8yo, 36s, 





The CONVERSATIONS of LORD 


BYRON and the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. Witha 
Contemporary Sketch and Memoir of Lady Blessington. A New Edition 
with Notes. The Conversations contain References to:—Madame de Staél, 
Count d'Orsay, Count Pietro Gamba, Sheridan, the Shelleys, Southey Sir 
Waiter Scott, Lord Palmerston, George Colman, Benjamin Disraeli Fox 
John Galt, Gibbon, Sir John Hobhouse, Prince Metternich, Miss Mitford, 
Napoleon, Samuel Rogers, Horace Walpole, &. With 8 Portraits, In t 
vol. dewy 8vo, lds. 


MEMOIRS of the COURT and 


FAMILY of NAPOLEON. By Madame Junor (Dv 
D’ABRANTES). With Reproductions of Portraits of the cae Geo 
Family. A New and Revised Edition. In 4 vols. crown 8vo, 363. 


STRAY RECORDS; or, Personal and 


Professional Notes. By CLirrorD Harrison, A New Edition, in crown 8v0, 63, 


WOMEN of LETTERS, including 


Memoirs of Lady Morgan, the Misses Berry, Mrs. Opie, Mary Wollstonecraft 
Shelley, Lady Ann Barnard, Sarah Countess Cowper, and Lady Duff Gordon. 
By GrRTRUDE TOWNSHEND Mayer. In 2 vols, crown 8vo, 


A LOTOS-EATER in CAPRI. By Dr. 


ALAN WaLtTers, Author of “ Palms and Pearls; or, Scenes in Ceylon.’ With 
Jliustrations and a Map, in 1 vol. large crown 8vo, i0s. 61. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 





Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


OCTOBER. 


Tus Causes oF Pessimism. By Dr. C. H. Pearson. 

THE UNEMPLOYED. By Arnold White. 

ATOMS AND SuNBEAMS. By Sir Robert Ball, F.R.S. 

Tue Royrat Roap To History. By Frederic Harrison. 

Tur BALANCE OF TRADE. By General Sir George Chesney, K.C.B., M.P. 
Tue INDUSTRIAL PosiTION OF WoMEN. By Lady Dilke. 

Tue Pomaxks OF Ruopore, By J. D. Bourchier. 

University Systems. By Patrick Geddes, 

Execrric Fisnes. By Dr. McKendrick. 
Notes OF A JourNEY IN Sours ITAty. 
THE SILVER QUESTION. 
REHABILITATION OF SILVER. 


CHINA and HER NEIGHBOURS: France 


in Indo-China, Russia and China, India and Thibet. By R. 8S. Gunpry. 
Demy &vo, with Maps, 9s. (Ready, 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA: a History of 


the Formation and Work of the Imperial British East Africa Company. 
Compiled, with the Authority of the Directors, from Official Documents and 
the Records of the Company. By P. L. M‘Drermortt, Assistant-Secretary, 
Crown Svo, with Maps and Illustrations, 63, Ready. 


HISTORY of the GOLD COAST of WEST 


AFRICA. By A. B, Extis, Colonel lst West India Regiment. Demy 8vo, 
10s, 6d. 


By the late J. A. Symonds, 
By Dana Horton. 
By A. G. Schiff. 








The LIFE of SIR RICHARD FRANCIS 


Burton, K.C.M.G., &. By his Wife, IsaneL Burton. With numerous 
Portraits, Coloured and other Illustrations, and Maps, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 42s, 


The ORCHID SEEKERS: a Story of 


Adventure in Borneo. By AsumorE Rvssan and FREDERICK BOYLE, 
Illustrated by Alfred Hartley. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


BIRDS in a VILLAGE. By W. H. Hudson, 


C.M.Z.S8. Square crown 8vo, buckram, 7s. 6d. 


OUR OCEAN RAILWAYS; or, the Rise, 


Progress, and Development of Ocean Steam Navigation. By A. Frasrr 
MacponaLp. With Maps and Illustrations, 1 vol. crown 8vo. [Next week. 





ESSAYS: Speculative and Suggestive. 
By Joun AppinaTton Symonps, New Edition, in 1 vol. demy ni “¥ . 
eat weer, 


ILLUSTRATIONS of the PRINCIPAL 


NATURAL ORDERS of the VEGETABLE KINGDOM, Prepared for the 
Science and Art Department of the Council of Education, By D, Oxiver, 
LL.D., F.L.S.. F.R. 109 Coloured Plates by W. H. Fitch, F.L.S. 


-R.S. With 
Royal 8vo. New Edition nearly ready, 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





NEW VOLUME of “The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


Ready this day, price 15s. net., in cloth ; ‘~ in half-morocco, marbled edges, 
203. net. 


Vol. XXXVI. (Malthus—Mason) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


*,.* Volume I. was published on January 1st, 1885, and a further Volume will be 
issued quarterly until the completion of the work. 





London: SMI1H, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








THE POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS, IN A 
NEW STYLE OF BINDING. 


The Volumes of this Edition are now supplied, elegantly bound in cloth, with 
gilt top, as follows :— 


The NOVELS. 13 Volumes in gold-lettered 


cloth case, 21s. 


The MISCELLANIES. 14 Volumes in gold- 


lettered cloth case, 21s, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


JUST PUBLISHED, No. 527 (September 29th) of 
OTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 


containing an unusually large and interesting collection of Books in all 
branches of Literature, and priced extremely low. 








A Copy post-free on application to H. SOTHERAN and CO,, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








LS 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 
The ATTIC ORATORS, from ANTIPHON 


toISAEUS. By R. C. Jess, Litt.D., M.P., Regius Professor of F 
the University of Cambridge. Second Kdition, 2 vols. Svo, 25s, Greek in 
EDINBURGH REVIEW.—“ Of the revival which sheds its glory on the Rom 
of Hortensius and Cicero we must not say more than that it is treated by Me 
Jebb with the same wealth of learning, the same refinement of taste, which im, i 
part to his work as a whole a singular and delightful charm.” J 


SATURDAY REVIEW,.— A remarkable book, and one that is likely to be 
come a standard work,” 


ESSAYS, ADDRESSES, 


TRANSLATIONS. 


and LYRICAL 


By the late THomas CAMPBELL Fintayson, D.D 
(Glas.), Minister of Rusholme Oongregational Church, Manchester. With 
a Biographical Sketch by Augustus 8S. Witkins, LL.D,, Litt.D. With 
Portrait, crown Svo. 


A COMPANION to DANTE. From the 
German of G. A. ScartTazzini. By A. J. BUTLER. Crown 8yo, 10s, 6d. 


THE EVERSLEY SERIES—New Volumes, 
Globe 8vo, 5s. each volume, 


The COLLECTED WORKS of THOMAS 


HENRY HUXLEY, F.R.S. In Monthly Volumes from October Ist, 
Vol. I—METHOD and RESULTS. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH 


PEOPLE, By J. R. Green, M.A, Illustrated Edition, part 25, price 1s, net, 


MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING NOVELS.—New Volumes, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. each volume. 


CHILDREN of the KING. By F. Marion 


CrawForpD. New Edition, Crown 8vo, 63, 


DON ORSINO. By F. Marion Crawford, 


New Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s, 


MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES,—New Volumes. 


The MARPLOT. ByS. R. Lysaght. Crown 


8vo, 3s, 6d. 


A MERE CYPHER. By Mary A. Dickens. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


THREE NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


NOW READY. 
DR. MIRABEL’S THEORY. 
A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY. 


By Ross Grorcz Derine, Author of “The Undergraduate,” 
&e. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





NOW READY. 


THE COURAGE OF SYLVIA 
FULGENT. 
By H. B. Fintay Kniaut, Author of “ A Girl with a Tem- 
per,” &ce. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


THE TRANSGRESSION OF TER: 
ENCE CLANCY. 


By Haroutp Vatuines, Author of “The Quality of Mercy,’ 
&e. In3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK: 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.O,, desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 


CATALOGUES sent on application. 
PSTAIRS DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, tt 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and ©O., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 





and 








LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL=— 
Unrivalled Sea-Frontage and Open Surroundings, Seven lawn-tennis courts 
large swimming-bath ; new Lounge Hall; 250 rooms,—TARIFF of MANAGER, 
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DICTIONARIES 


FOR 


SCHOLARS AND STUDENTS. 


THEOLOGICAL, 


REVISED, ENLARGED, and CHEAPER 
EDITION. 


3 vols, medium 8vo, 84s. 


The DICTIONARY of the BIBLE: 
its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, 
and Natural History. By Various 
Writers. Edited by Sir WiLiiam 
Smirn, D.C.L., and Rev. J. M. FuL- 
LER, M.A. 

REDUCTION IN PRICE, 


i ork has hitherto been sold at £5 5s. 
Pe revised First Volume now extends to 
nearly double its former dimensions, the PRICE 
OF THE WHOLE WORK IS REDUCED TO FOUR 
GUINKAS. The Volumes are sold separately—viz., 
Vol. I., in Two Parts (1,853 pp), 42s. 5 Vols, II. and 


a2 
a Medium 8vo, 21s. 


A CONCISE BIBLE DICTION- 


ARY. Condensed from the above Work, 
for Families and Students. With Ilus- 


trations. 


Illustrations, 2 vols. medium 8yo, £3 13s, 6d, 


A DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN 
ANTIQUITIES. The History, Insti- 
tutions, and Antiquities of the Christ- 
ian Church, during the first Eight 
Centuries. By Various Writers. Edited 
by Sir Wm. Suiru, D.C.L., and Arch- 
deacon CueeTuam, D.D. 


4 vols. medium 8vo, £6 16:. 64. 


A DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN 
BIOGRAPHY, LITERATURE, 
SECTS, and DOCTRINES, during the 
first Eight Centuries. By Various 
Writers. Edited by Sir Wm. Smrru, 
D.C.L., and Rev. Henry Wace, D.D. 


CLASSICAL. 
2 vols. medium 8vo, 31s, 6d, each. 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES; including 
the Laws, Institutions, Domestic 
Usages, Painting, Sculpture, Music, 
the Drama, &c. Edited by Sir Wm. 
Surry, LL.D., W. Wayrer, M.A., and 
G. E. Marrnpin, M.A. Third Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. 


3 vols. medium 8vo, £4 42, 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and 
ROMAN BIOGRAPHY and MYTHO- 


LOGY. By Various Writers. With 
564 Illustrations (3,720 pp.) 
2 vols. medium 8vo, £2 16s, 
A DICTIONARY of GREEK 


and ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. By 
Various Writers. With 4 Maps and 
534 lustrations (2,512 pp.) 


HYMNS AND HYMN-WRITERS. 
1 vol. (1,616 pp.), medium 8yo, £2 2s, 


A DICTIONARY of HYMNO- 
LOGY, setting forth the ORIGIN and 
HISTORY of CHRISTIAN HYMNS 
of ALL AGES and NATIONS, with 
Special Reference to those contained in 
the Hymn-Books of English-speaking 
Countries, and now in Common Use; 
together with Biographical and Criti- 
cal Notices of their Authors and Trans- 
lators, and Historical Articles on 
National and Denominational Hym- 
nody, Breviaries, Missals, Primers, 
Psalters, Sequences, &c. Edited by 
Joun Juuian, M.A., Vicar of Winco- 
bank, Sheffield. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. 





THE EARL OF DUNMORE’S TRAVELS. 
The PAMIRS: being a Narrative of a Year’s 


Expedition on Horseback and on Foot through Kashmir, Western Tibet, Chinese 
Tartary, and Russian Central Asia. By the Eart of Dunmorg, F.R.G.S. With 
Maps and Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


The LETTERS of LADY BURGHERSH (after- 


wards Countess of Westmoreland) from GERMANY and FRANCE during the 
CAMPAIGN of 1813-14. Edited by her Daughter, Lady Rose WeicaLt. With 
Portraits, crown 8vo. 


LIFE in PARLIAMENT: a Record of the Daily 


Experiences of a Member of the House of Commons. From 1886 to 1892 inclusive. 
By Sir Ricnarp Trempte, Bart., M.P., G.C.S.1., D.C.L., LL.D., &e. Crown 8vo. 


CORRESPONDENCE of MR. JOSEPH JEKYLL 
with his SISTER-IN-LAW, LADY GERTRUDE SLOANE STANLEY, 1818-1838. 
Edited, with a Brief Memoir, by the Hon. ALGERNON Bourke. 8vo. 


BARNCRAIG. Episodes in the Life of a Scot- 


tish Village. By a New Writer. Crown 8vo. 


A MEMOIR of H.R.H. the late DUKE of 
CLARENCE. Written with the Sanction of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. By 
James Epmunp Vincent. With Portraits and Illustrations by William Simpson 
and others. Crown 8vo. 


ALONE with the HAIRY AINU; or, 3,800 


Miles on a Pack-Saddle in Yezo, and a Cruise to the Kurile Islands. By A. H. 
SavaGe Lanpor. With Map and numerous Illustrations by the Author. Medium 8vo 


IVAR the VIKING. A Romantic History, based 


upon Authentic Facts of the Third and Fourth Centuries. By Paut B. Du Cuartuv, 
Author of “The Viking Age,” &e. Crown 8vo. 


NEW and ABRIDGED EDITION of the 
MEMOIR of MADAME JENNY LIND-GOLDSCHMIDT. 1820-1851. From MSS. 
and Documents collected by Mr. Goldschmidt. By H. Scorr-Hottanp, Canon of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and W. S. Rocxstro, Author of “ The Life of Mendelssohn.” With 
Portraits. Crown 8vo. 


A 


NEW VOLUME OF MURRAY’S STUDENTS’ MANUALS. 
The STUDENT’S HISTORY of the ROMAN 


EMPIRE. From the Establishment of the Empire to the Accession of Commodus, 


A.D. 180. Forming one of the Series of Murray’s Students’ Manuals. By J. B. 
Bury, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. With Coloured Maps and 
many Illustrations, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. [ Ready. 


*,* This Work takes up the History at the point at which Dean Liddell leaves off, 
and carries it down to the period at which Gibbon hegins. 


NEW EDITION OF THE WORKS OF HERMAN MELVILLE. 
With a Memoir of the Author by H. 8S. SALT, and New Illustrations taken on the spot. 


TYPEE; or, the Marquesas|OMOO: a Narrative of Ad- 
Islanders. With Maps and Illustra- venture in the South Seas. With 
tions, crown 8vo. Maps and Illustrations, crown 8vo. 


The CHRONOLOGY of MEDIAVAL and RE- 
NAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE. A Date-Book of Architectural Art, from the 
Founding of the Basilica of St. Peter, Rome, by Constantine, to the Dedication of 
the New Building by Pope Urban VIII. Forming a Companion Volume to Fer- 
gusson’s “ History of Architecture.” By J. Tavenor Perry. With Illustrations, 
8vo, 16s. [Ready. 


FERGUSSON’S HISTORY of ARCHITECTURE 
in ALL COUNTRIES. New Edition, Revised. ANCIENT and MEDIZVAL 
ARCHITECTURE. Edited by R. Puené Spiers, F.S.A. With 1,000 Illustrations, 
2 vols. medium 8vo. 


ITALIAN PAINTERS. Critical Studies of their 
Works. By Giovannt Moretti (Ivan Lermolieff). Vol. II. The GALLERIES of 
MUNICH and DRESDEN. Translated from the German by Constance JocELYN 
Frou.kes. With Illustrations, 8vo, 15s. Vol. I. The BORGHESE and DORIA- 
PAMFILI GALLERIES in ROME, already published, 15s. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & €O.’S FIRST LIST OF AUTUMN BOOKS. 


Rey Hovels and Stories, 


The Handsome Humes. By 


Wirttram Buack, Author of “A Daughter of 
Heth,” “Sunrise,” &. 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 
3ls. 6d. [October 19th. 


The Emigrant Ship. By W. 


Crark RvssELL, Author of ‘‘ The Wreck of the 
* Grosvenor,’ ” “ Jack’s Courtship,’ &. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo, 3ls. 6d. [October 12th, 


The Triumph of Theresa: 


a Novel. By Jerrrey ARpDEN. In 2 vols. crown 
8vo, cloth, 21s. [October. 
A Witch’s Legacy. B 


Hesxetu J. Bevt, Author of “Obeah: With- 
craft in the West Indies,” &c. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, cloth, 21s. [October. 


Woe to the Conquered, 
B.C. 53. By Atrrep Cxark, Author of “A 
Dark Place of the Earth,” &c. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, cloth, 21s. [November, 


A Prisoner of War. By F. A. 
InDERWICKE, Q.0., Author of ‘‘ Sidelights on the 
Stuarts,” ‘‘ King Edward and New Winchelsea,” 
&. Small post 8vo. Charmingly Illustrated 
after Drawings by William Padgett, and quaintly 
bound in Japanese vellum, 5s. Shortly. 


Claudea’s Island. By Esme 


Stuart, Author of “ Virginie’s Husband,” “ Joan 


Vollacott,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


[Neat week. 
Stories of a Western Town. 


By Octave THANET. Illustrated by A. B. Frost. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


Beyond the Bustle: a Tale of 


South Africa. By JENNER TAYLER. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. (October. 


Tales of the Yorkshire Wolds 


By J. Kr1GuHiey SNowpeEN. Crown 8vo, boards, 
3s. 6d. eady, 











IMPORTANT NEW WORK by HENRY M. STANLEY, Author of “In Darkest Africa.” 
My Dark Companions and their Strange Stories, 


By Henry M. Stantey, With over 60 Illustrations by Walter W. Buckley. 1 vol. small demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 64, [Ready October 23rd, 


MAJOR WINGATE’S BOOK.—Tenth and Cheaper Edition just ready. 
Ten Years’ Captivity in the Mahdi’s Camp, 


1882-1892. From the Original Manuscripts of Father Joseph Ohrwalder, late Priest of the Austrian 
Mission-Station at Delen, in Kordofan. By Major F. R. Winaatr, R.A, Fully Illustrated, Revised and 
Condensed, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 








LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL’S TRAVELS in MASHONALAND.—Cheap Edition, 
Men, Mines, and Animals in South Africa. By 


Lord RanpoutrH CuurcHiLt. With Special Portrait, numerons I!lustrations, and Route-Map. Third 
and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [In a few days, 


How I Shot My Bears; or, Two Years’ Tent-Life in 


Kullu and Lahoul. By Mrs, R. H. Tracker. With Maps and numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. Just ready, 


Among the Moors: Notes and Sketches of an Artist. By 


G. MontBarp, Author of “ En Egypte,” &c. Fully Illustrated, square demy 8vo, cloth. 
[In preparation. 


Two Roving Englishwomen in Greece. By Isazm, 
J. ARMSTRONG. With Portraits and numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 63, (October, 


On the Indian Hills; or, Coffee-Planting in Southern 


India, By Epwin Lester ARNOLD, Author of ‘The Wonderful Adventures of Phra the Phonician,” 
gg and partly rewritten. With a Preface by Sir Epwin ARNOLD. Illustrated, crown os cloth, 
‘8. 6d. October, 


se 
From the Arctic Ocean to the Yellow Sea: the 
Narrative of a Journey across Siberia, Mongolia, the Gobi Desert, and North China. By Junius M. 
Prick, F.R.G.S. With Photogravure Portrait, Facsimiles, and 150 Illustrations and Route-Map. Cheaper 
Edition, with a new Preface, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. ictober. 


- - J 
With Captain Stairs to Katanga. By Joszpn A. 
Motoney, L.R.C.P., F.R.G.8., Medical Officer of the Expedition. With Map and Illustrations, crown 
8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
** Dr. Moloney’s well-written and interesting work is timely and acceptable. It contains a great deal of 
ee on many subjects of growing importance to the English nation.”—The World, September 




















A Memoir of Edward 


Third Son, SamurL CALVERT. 
from the Artist’s Designs, 
Strictly LIMITED EDITION of 350 Copies, imperial 4to, with large margins, each copy numbered and 
signed, price £3 3s. net. (Just ready. 


Landmarks of a Literary Career, 1820-1892. By 


Mrs, Nrwron Crosianpv (Camilla Toulmin), Author of “ Mrs, Blake,” ‘‘ Stories of the City of London,” 
&c, With Photogravure Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. (October. 


Calvert, Artist. By his 


With 30 inset Plates, and more than 30 other Illustrations in Facsimile 


Memorable Paris Houses: a Handy Guide, with 


Illustrative, Critical, and Anecdotal Notices, and a Reference Plan. By W1itmoT Harrison, Author of 
** Memorable London Houses.” With over 60 Original Illustrations of Celebrities and their houses from 
drawings made expressly for this work by Paris artists. Orown 8vo, cloth, 6s, [Neat week, 


Tales from Westminster Abbey. By Mrs. Frewen 


Lorp. With Portrait of Dean Stanley, and Plan and View of the Abbey. Crown 8vo, cloth a > 6d. 
ctober. 


The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia. By Sir 


PuHi.ip SipNey. New Kdition, with Photogravure of the Author from a rare Contemporary Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Just ready. 


Chemistry for Students: a Text-book for the Ele- 


mentary Course, Science ard Art Department. By Joun Mitts, F.R.A.S., Editor of Science and Art, 
Author of ‘ Alternative Elementary Chemistry,” &c. With upwards of 300 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3:. 6d. | Just ready, 


Comic Tragedies. Written by “Jo” and ‘ Meg,” and 


Acted by the “ Little Women.” By Lovrsa M. Atcort, Author of “ Little Men,” &c. With Portraits 
of Jo and Meg from early Daguerreotypes, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. { Early in October, 


The Black Bar. By Grorez Manvitte Fenn, Author of 


“Off to the Wilds,’ ‘‘ Dick o’ the Fens,’’ “The Silver Canon,” &. With numerous Illustrations, 


crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [October. 
FIRST ANNUAL VOMLUME, 832 PAGES. 


B O Y S . Price 7s. 6d. [Just ready. 


Handsomely bound in red cloth, gilt bevelled boards, unique and attractive design. Nearly 800 Illus- 
trations, including 13 Coloured Plates. Serial and Short Stories by G. A. Henry, GFORGE MANVILLE FENN, 
H. M. Stantey, Ascott R. Horr, 8. Baring Govutp, RoBert OveRToN, and many other equally well- 
known and Popular Authors. 











London : 


Cheap Gditions 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 
Uniform crown 8vo volumes, bound in cloth, 
HALF-A-CROWN each, 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 
IN FAR LOCHABER. 


By THOMAS HARDY. 


A LAODICEAN. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


THE WRECK OF THE 
‘GROSVENOR.’ 


With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author, from a 
Painting showing Mr. Clark Russell at the age of 
seventeen, when in the Merchant Service, 


By R. D. BLACKMORE. 


CLARA VAUGHAN. 


[Next week. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD. 
VICAR’S DAUGHTER. 


Revised Edition. With Photogravure Portrait 
of the Author. [October 3rd. _ 
A Dainty Novelty in size, price, paper, print, Illus- 
trations, and general get-up. Super-royal 32mo. 
Each volume, parchment paper, ls, 6d.; half- 
bound, cloth extra, gilt top, rough edges, 2s, 


STORIES FROM SCRIBNER 


STORIES of NEW YORK. 
STORIES of the RAILWAY, {Rend 
STORIES of the SOUTH. 
STORIES of the SEA. 
STORIES of ITALY. 
STORIES of the ARMY. 
Each Volume Illustrated, super-royal 32mo, uncut 
edges, paper, ls. 6d.; cloth, gilt top, rough edges, 2s. 
The Paper Edition is enclosed in a transparent 
wrapper, fastened by a gold seal, which should 
rem in unbroken until the book reaches the hand of 
the reader, 
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